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Ts passage of a week since the draft peace 
terms were handed to the German delegation 
has given no fresh clue to the solution of 
the problem: Will Germany sign? There is an in- 
clination to assume that she will. For our part we 
doubt whether the German Government itself can yet 
answer the question. If Germany refuses to sign, after 
such minor modifications as the Allies are willing to 
admit, it will be the worse for her—as the ostentatious 








_ preparations for a renewal of the blockade in its strictest 


form show ; but it will perhaps be the better for us, 
for it will hasten the production of fresh terms having 
at least some semblance of inherent stability. If, 
on the other hand, she does sign, she will do so with 
mental reservations amounting to a unanimous deter- 
mination on the part of the whole German people to 
repudiate and upset the Treaty on the first and every 
other opportunity. It is easy to argue that the material 
guarantees embodied in the Treaty will effectually 
prevent any such evasion or violation of its terms. 
But what is the value of guarantees if there is no will 
behind them? The crucial question is: Will England 
(for America certainly will not) go to war again in any 
circumstances to enforce the more onerous terms of 
such a peace ? We declare with entire confidence that 
anyone who supposes she will knows nothing of her at all. 
It would be an issue on which English workmen and 
English millionaires would be united. And that test, 
after all, is the conclusive one—the last word on the 
character of the peace as it stands. 


* *x * 


Colonel Wedgwood did not succeed in eliciting any 
very definite reply on Tuesday to his enquiry as to 
whether the British Government was contemplating 
an attack on Petrograd in co-operation with the Finns. 


“* No definite proposal of the kind is at present in con- 
templation,”’ declared Mr. Bonar Law; which merely 
means that no final decision has been taken, since up 
to the point of decision, as such things are done nowa- 
cays, the Leader of the House would probably have no 
official, or even perhaps unofficial, knowledge of the 
matter. Much depends on the extent to which he is in 
Mr. Churchill’s personal confidence. The truth, we 
believe, is that such steps are very much in contempla- 
tion. If Mr. Churchill does not dispatch troops—enlisted 
to “rescue” our Archangel foree—and material for a 
descent upon Petrograd by way of Finland, it will 
merely be because he has failed to win the final consent 
of the Prime Minister. It is a wild-cat scheme; not 
because it is likely to fail but because success would 
lead nowhere at all. The Bolshevik Government would 
remain unaffected, morally or materially; glad, very 
possibly, to be relieved of a task (of feeding Petrograd) 
with which they have never even pretended to be able 
to cope. The Russian counter-revolutionaries who 
are urging this expedition are doubtless quite aware of 
all this ; they know that the hope of striking a “ deadly 
blow ” at Bolshevism by a military occupation of the 
Petrograd district is a pure illusion ; but it suits them 
very well that the British Government should be com- 
mitted to an entirely fresh expedition on Russian soil. 
We hope Colonel Wedgwood will continue to press for 
information. 
* * * 

We observe that in a supplementary question Colonel 
Wedgwood referred to “the methods employed by 
(;eneral Mannerheim in putting down the revolution in 
Finland.” As it is possible that Colonel Wedgwood had 
in mind some of the facts that have been stated in these 
columns, we take this opportunity of saying that our 
statements did not refer in any way to General Manner- 
heim, who had no personal responsibility for the 
reprisals of the “ Whites.” He left Finland almost on 
the morrow of his final military success because he did 
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not care to co-operate with the Germans; and he did 
not return there for six months. He is one of the very 
few “‘ Whites” against whom the Socialists in Finland 
make no charges and cherish, in general, no rancour. 
His influence, so far as he has exerted it, has always been 
in favour of a policy of reconciliation between the classes ; 
and there is no reason, we believe, why he should not 
remain Regent with even a Socialist Government in 
power; and, in view of his personal relations both with 
the Western Powers and with Russia, every reason, for 
Finland’s sake, why he should. 
* * * 

The details of the Morley reforms 
worked out by the officials in India. Those of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford scheme, to be submitted to 
Parliament this session, were committed last year to 
two committees: one presided over by Lord South- 
borough (Sir Francis Hopwood), the other by Mr. R. 
Feetham. Their reports have been published this 
week. The scheme involves responsible self-government 
for the provinces, with certain functions transferred to 
the new provincial executives and others reserved to 
the central Government, the essential character of 
which it is not proposed to change. Mr. Feetham’s 
committee has constructed the framework of this 
distribution of powers, while Lord Southborough’s has 
produced a complex example of electoral machinery. 
For the present provincial councils only 38,000 persons 
exercise the franchise. The committee suggests an 
electorate of 5,179,000, being 2.84 per cent. of the 
total population of the eight provinces involved. Resi- 
dence and property, not education, are to qualify for 
the franchise. The illiteracy of the voter is to be 
provided against by coloured ballot-boxes, or some 
kindred device. The principle of communal repre- 
sentation for minorities, introduced by Lord Morley, 
on behalf of the Moslems, is to be extended to Sikhs, 
Indian Christians, Europeans, and domiciled Anglo- 
Indians—i.e., Eurasians. The hope is expressed that 
the necessity for this protective method may soon pass 
away. Obviously, Parliament cannot be expected any 
more than the public to interest itself in mechanism 
such as this. The urgent question is : Can the Secretary 
for India frame a measure of responsible self-government 
which, while fulfilling the pledge of 1917, will command 
the support of a House of Commons which is, to judge 
by the available evidence, singularly uninterested in 
the realities of imperial statesmanship ? Mr. Montagu 
can but try. He at any rate knows the situation, and 
can make a guess at the price of failure. 

* * ** 


(1909) were 


The Government—if, indeed, the ill-assorted and un- 
co-ordinated collection of Ministers who control our 
public departments can be called a Government 
appears to be definitely committing itself to a policy 
which, to put it mildly, will lead to serious trouble in 
the near future. Briefly it is a policy of comforting 
the (selected) capitalist, maintaining high prices and 
high profits with a view to “ encouraging ” industry, 
whilst at the same time preserving financial restrictions 
which are hampering British trade in every quarter 
of the world. It would be a bad policy even if our 
officials were omniscient; as it is, with a body of 
“ controllers” who are very rarely even moderately 
acquainted with the proce$ses they are supposed to 
control, it is suicidal. And the workman will certainly 





have something to say. Sir Auckland Geddes, the 
acting President of the Board of Trade, naively admitted 
to a deputation on Wednesday that it was the policy 
of the Board to foster high profits in order to promote 
“trade confidence’?! He was aware that profits of 
several hundred per cent. were being made in the woollen 
trade! Meanwhile, his colleague, Mr. Chamberlain, 
halves the excess profits duty. Thus are the profiteers 
to accumulate cash and confidence ; while the consumer 
pays in high prices. And the worst of it is that “ trade ”’ 
does not really benefit. A few more “ war fortunes’ 
may be accumulated, but unless Sir Auckland Geddes 
proposes to undertake the reconstruction of the entire 
fabric of British trade as it existed before the war— 
which his reference to the “ baby” which must be 
“ nursed ” almost suggests—-there seems small hope of a 
return to our normal prosperity until the sort of “ con- 
trol’ which he exercises has been abolished beyond all 
revival. 


* * * 


Rates.of pay in the Navy have at last been revised. 
We have several times during the last two years drawn 
attention to the inadequacy of the existing rates and, 
incidentally, to the discontent (which has occasionally 
reached a serious point) that existed because of the 
Admiralty’s tardiness in listening to grievances. The 
Admiralty has at last, by substantially adopting the 
recommendations of the Jerram Committee, gone far 
towards satisfying the Navy. Great improve- 
ments have been sanctioned with regard to pay, badge 
pay, pensions and allowances. The extent of the 
increases may be indicated when we say that a single 
Able Seaman who before the war got a total of 19s. 3d. 
will now get £2 4s. 11}d., and that a single C.P.O. 
(six'to nine years’ service in the rating, &c.) who before 
the war got £2 8s. 5d. will now get £5 1s. 6}d. It is 
impossible in this space to go further into details; we 
may note, on the one hand, that there is still some 
discontent as to certain pension rates and, on the other, 
that the iniquitous system of “ hospital stoppages ” 
(against which we protested in vain during the war) 
has now been abolished. We may add a word of 
congratulation to the editor of the Fleet, whose efforts 
(it is only fair to say) did more than anything else to 
galvanize into action a department which is always 
deplorably out of touch with the sentiments and the 
hardships of the lower deck. Probably the next demand 
to be vigorously pushed will be that for easier and 
more frequent promotions to commissioned rank. 

* * 

The Conference of the Postal and Telegraph Workers 
Association, held last week at Blackpool, may well 
prove to have been one of the most important events 
of the year. The Association itself at present numbers 
10,000, but it is on the verge of amalgamation with the 
Postmen’s Federation, and now that the Fawcett 
Association (the London Society) has agreed to come 
in, the combination will produce a Post Office Society 
considerably over 100,000 strong, and with compara- 
tively few of the organised postal workers outside its 
ranks. This will almost certainly lead to co-operation 
with the “ Triple Alliance,” the prospect of which was 
hailed with acclamation by the Conference delegates. 
The strong sympathy felt by the Post Office workers 
during the recent railway and mining crises is an open 
secret, and it seems likely that in the next railway 
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strike the Government will be faced with the defection 
of practically the whole Post Office, including the 
railway telegraph staffs. The Conference, however, 
was not merely concerned with the formulation of a 
strike policy. It assumed the Government's accept- 
ance of the Whitley principles, and urged their immedi- 
ate application, declaring for the joint operation of 
the Postal Service by the workers and the State. The 
professional spirit is strongly alive in the Post Office, 
and the deficiences of the present system gall the workers 
no less than the public. A long resolution dealt with 
the modernising of the Post Office Insurance system 
and the development of the Post Office Savings Bank, 
into a real bank with postal cheques and other con- 
veniences. The Savings Bank is at present run at a 
loss, chiefly because the traditional policy of the Depart- 
ment is to avoid any steps which might annoy private 
interests. The possibilities of development and reform 
are well known, If this is the spirit in which the Postal 
workers are going to approach the question of joint 
control, it seems that we have little to fear and much 
to gain from their success. 
* * * 

The result of the Government’s offer to lease the 
shipyards at Chepstow, Beachley and Portbury ‘to the 
Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades Federation has 
not yet been announced, but it may be assumed that 
acceptance is unlikely. For months, the Government 
has been attempting to induce private firms to take 
over these yards, but private firms will not look at them. 
The Co-operative Wholesale Society, to which they 
were offered early in the year, looked twice ; and kept 
its money in its pocket. Now, as a last resort, the 
engineering trade unions are offered a _ lease on 
“exceptionally favourable terms.” The offer has 
naturally been hailed in some quarters with enthusiasm, 
as a challenge to “ syndicalism ;” but it should now 
be well enough known that not even the wildest advo- 
cate of “ labour control” has ever proposed—or would 
ever propose—that the Engineering and Shipbuilding 
Trades Federation should appear as the lessee of a 
business in competition with private enterprise. The 
revolutionary spirits propose to break capitalism and 
trade unionism together in order that the worker may 
come into his own, and run industry in a new world, 
founded on principles of communist anarchism. The 
cooler heads support the miners’ programme of joint 
control with the State gradually increasing and develop- 
ing as its possibilities develop ; and in the engineering 
industry, look for a gradual extension of control over 
production by way of the workshops. Neither propose 
to invest trade union officials, elected for a totally 
different purpose, with the functions of business men, 
least of all the Engineering and Shipbuilding ‘Trades 
Federation. For the fact is, that the Federation with 
its internal conflicts and the largest engineering union 
Standing outside it, has not cohesion enough to control 


a toy steam engine. 
* 3k % 


At the time of writing, the Atlantic flight is still 
unattempted, though fresh developments occur daily, 
and the list of competitors is lengthening out of all 
recognition. Meanwhile British aviation is not idle in 
Europe. Four of our machines (including three different 
types) have flown to Madrid and back, attracting 
marked attention while there, and exploring on both 





journeys the merits and defects of different air-routes. 
Another machine has in four days made a 1,600-mile 
flight round our islands, the north-east and north-west 
corners of the course being Aberdeen and Belfast. It is 
important to note that neither of these performances 
was achieved without some remarkable feats of airman- 
ship; which, while doing credit to the individual air- 
men, suggest the large element of uneliminated hazard, 
which still remains in flying, even after the risks and 
necessities peculiar to warfare have been taken away. 
The machine flying round our islands, for instance, 
missed the aerodrome at Belfast, and had to make a 
forced landing on the narrow surface of Harland and 
Wolff's wharf—a brilliant exploit, no doubt, but not 
exactly what one looks for in commercial flying. On the 
whole our post-war experience shows peaceful aviation 
in a less advanced state than was hoped, the dependence 
of the aeroplane on weather being still much too pro- 
nounced for regular time-tables over routes of commer- 
cial length. At the same time, a mass of steady work 
is being done, especially in the way of exploring and 
mapping the best air-routes. 
* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: The Irish-American 
delegates’ dramatic visit remains the principal topic 
of speculation here. Unionists are very sore over the 
dilemma in which it placed the executive. For the 
three men were furnished with diplomatic passports, 
and hence, while they fraternised wholly with Sinn 
Fein and advocated the Republican programme in 
its entirety, they had to be treated with considerable 
respect by the powers that be. The prevailing restric- 
tions on free speech, public meetings, etc., were for 
the time being dormant, although the military asserted 
themselves on two occasions. The logic of the visit, 
from the point of view of the British Government, 
is far to seek, seeing that Mr. Lloyd George has ruled 
the Republican solution out of consideration. It is 
said that the whole affair will give an extraordinary 
impetus to Sinn Fein, by making it seem that the 
demand for Irish independence is now within the bounds 
of possibility for British and American statesmen. 
At the same time the reports that Sinn Fein, prior to 
the visit, had been “ failing’ should be accepted with 
caution. The Irish people are in fact less fickle in 
their polities than the English, and they gave the 
Parliamentary Home Rulers a trial of over forty’ years. 
To make up to the angry Unionists, Mr. Lloyd George 
has now withdrawn his promise to meet the delegates 
on their return to Paris; it should be noted that the 
delegates never asked for the interview, which was 
Mr. Lloyd George’s own proposal. 

* * * 


One of the delegates, Mr. Walsh, is a man of consider- 
able political influence in the United States (and in 
other than Irish circles there); he knows what he is 
about, and would probably have been glad to report 
in Paris that Mr. de Valera and Mr. Griffith were ready 
to accept Dominion Home Rule. The Dillonite (anti- 
Republican) theory is, however, that Mr. Lloyd George 
wishes to encourage Sinn Fein, not with the idea of 
acceding or bargaining with it, but in order to prevent 
the appearance of a hostile Irish party in the next 
Parliament at Westminster. As for the Irish Unionists, 
they only accuse the British Premier, after all, of 
inconsistency and irresponsibility, and the former of 
these at least is a fault difficult to avoid in these days. 
The Republican’ themselves had to go to the British 
authorities for passports. Indeed, the most piquant 
incident of their journey was their amiable visit to 
Mountjoy Prison, the place from which Sinn Feiners 
escape. Some were still there, and raised a cheer 
after the formal exchange of courtesies between the 
governor and the delegates had taken place. 
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PEACE WITHOUT HONOUR 


ECOND thoughts on the Draft Treaty are very 
S disquieting. Apart from three or four much 
discussed clauses relating to the Saar Valley, 
the Polish frontiers, and the length of time over 
which tribute is to be exacted from the Germans, it is 
not easy to point to any one particular provision and 
to say that in itself it is unjust or that it is too severe. 
Does Germany deserve to lose her colonies ? Does she 
deserve to lose her ships? Does she deserve to lose 
Alsace Lorraine and Posen? Does she deserve to have 
to surrender a substantial portion of her coal production 
to make good the wanton damage she did to the French 
coal mines? Does she deserve to have her armaments 
controlled and her finances supervised from outside ? 
Does she deserve to be forced to make good in kind out 
of her terribly depleted resources her thefts in Belgium ? 
Does she deserve the humiliation of surrendering her 
nationals to be tried by foreign Courts for gross offences 
against the laws of war and humanity’? Does she 
deserve to pay every penny: she can be made to pay 
towards the cost of the war which she forced on Europe ? 
To all these questions there is only one possible answer : 
an unfaltering affirmative. No jury which had heard 
the evidence could give any other. Yet the Treaty 
as a whole is not defensible. The result of treating 
Germany as a criminal, attempting to apply to a whole 
nation the cold justice of a criminal court, is a document 
which from beginning to end contains no generous 
gesture, no hint of. possible future reconciliation, no 
spark of magnanimity or courage. As one re-reads it 
the hope of founding a real League of Nations on the 
basis of such a peace fades into a very far-off future— 
and with it goes the saving grace of the Treaty. There 
are other obvious good points in it of course. It rectifies 
ancient wrongs; it secures a measure of reparation 
for the victims of undeserved suffering; it promises, 
at any rate temporarily, a vast reduction of armaments 
throughout the world. Yet how many Englishmen— 
we have no right to speak for others—are there who 
feel that it is the peace for which we fought, or who 
could sign it without shame, or who can appreciate 
the crushing efficiency of its terms without wondering 
whether we are still really so afraid of Germany and 
whether history will rate this peace, which we are 
forcing upon her, higher—in any scale of international 
morality—than the “ peaces”’ which she forced on 
Russia and Rumania last year ? 

Consider a few of its less canvassed points. The 
indemnity which Germany is to pay is indeterminate. 
The German Government is to sign a blank cheque and 
be told its amount two years hence. In the meantime, 
a committee of the Allied Powers is to supervise the 
German system of taxation and make “ periodical 
estimates ’’ of Germany’s capacity to pay. The harder 
the German people work in those two years the bigger 
will be the bill they will have eventually to face. What 
a stimulus to that economic recovery upon which the 
whole future of central and eastern Europe depends ! 
There are elaborate provisions enabling the Allies to 
control Germany’s port accommodation, customs, and 
transit facilities and rates. Germany must’ subscribe 


blindfold and in advance to any international conven- 
tion affecting these matters even if they affect them 
only in her own territory. No Allied or Associated Power 
(which presumably includes Poland!) is bound for a 
period of five years to give German trade any reciprocal 
fa cilities. 


The International Commission for the control 





of the Danube is in future to include no representatives 
of Germany, Austria, or Hungary. There is to be no 
discrimination anywhere, direct or indirect, against 
Allied trade, but the Allies are perfectly free to dis- 
criminate against German trade. Germany may not 
impose any restrictions upon the residence, movements 
or commercial activities of foreigners in her own terri- 
tory, but the Allies may pass what laws they like against 
Germans—a right which some of them at any rate 
intend to exercise. Pre-war contracts between Allied 
subjects and German subjects are cancellable by the 
Allied governments but not by the German govern- 
ment, which must undertake to secure their enforce- 
ment if any Allied government so desires. German 
life insurance companies are even ‘to be obliged if 
called upon, not to pay “surrender values,” but to 
distribute their assets, in so far as they relate to policies 
held by Allied subjects. And so on. The Allied 
commissions have done their work well in a scientific 
sense. They leave Germany no loophole for escape, 
no visible hope of economic salvation for decades, 
But such conditions, cumulatively, amount to econo- 
mic slavery. There is no precedent for them even 
in Prussian documents. But they are Prussian terms 
worked out with Prussian thoroughness and Pryssian 
folly. 

The real issue is confused rather than clarified by 
such speeches as that of the German Prime Minister on 
Monday. If anything could justify the terms of the 
Treaty it would doubtless be Herr Scheidemann’s com- 
ments on them. For he has no right to his protests ; 
they ring false. More, probably, than any other man 
in Germany he was responsible, not indeed for the 
outbreak of war, but for its continuance in its later 
stages. So far as political principles are concerned he 
has shown himself a farceur. From 1916 to 1918 he 
consistently adapted his principles to the military 
situation in a fashion which even in Germany was 
astonishing and in any other country would have been 
inconceivable. His lack of sincerity is a byword. He 
made no effective protest against the peace of Bucharest. 
It is impossible on his record to doubt that if Germany 
had won the war and had sought to impose such terms, 
or worse, upon the Allies, he would have been foremost 
in defence of them. His speech to the German National 
Assembly, with its elaborated eloquence, its melodra- 
matic phrasing and its air of injured rectitude, leaves 
Allied public opinion cold ; indeed, influences it, more 
perhaps than anything else could have done, in favour 
of the terms as they stand. Force, it has been shown 
over and over again, is the only thing that a Scheidemann 
understands. 

But not even the speeches of Herr Scheidemann can 
justify this peace to the conscience of Europe. The 
truth is that criminal justice, even at its best, as applied 
to the present situation in Europe, is a shirking and not 
a solution of the problem. Even if it be assumed that 
the whole German people are responsible for the crimes 
committed in their name under a regime which they 
have now discarded, it remains true that you can no 
more punish them as they deserve than our own criminal 
law can punish, say, a child-torturer as he deserves. 
Punishment is in itself a vain thing; as unsatisfying to 
the victor as it may be demoralising to the vanquished. 
A treaty which secures punishment by giving per- 
manence to the spirit of war is worse than no peace at 
all. For it cannot be stable. It is significant that 
even its apologists—it appears to have no champions— 
are driven to defend it by emphasizing the possibilities 
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of its revision. But that inevitable revision may easily 
strain almost to breaking point the moral resources of 
the nascent League of Nations. The choice of Paris 
as the venue for the Peace was perhaps unavoidable, but 
it appears now to have been the greatest of misfortunes. 
For a generous judicial temper is still impossible there. 
Its citizens have suffered too long and too recently 
to be able yet to subordinate either their desire for 
revenge or their fear of counter-revenge. All through 
the Treaty the influence of these twin passions of fear 
and revenge is discernible—qualified here and there by 
greed. There is no honour even for the victors in signing 
such a Peace. We do not envy the Allied signatories 
their privilege, any more than we envy the public 
executioner his office. They will sign a document 
which will settle nothing; which cannot stand ; and which 
future generations, understanding less than we do of the 
immense difficulties of its composition, will condemn 
even more severely—for its bitterness and its blindness. 
In endeavouring to reap all the fruits of victory we are 
throwing them away. For we fought for peace and in 
this Treaty there is no peace. 


WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 


HE appointment of a Committee is the recognised 
method adopted by all “‘ democratic’? Governments 
for getting themselves out of an immediate difficulty. 

It was to an accumulation of immediate difficulties that the 
appointment of the War Cabinet Committee on Men and 
Women in Industry was due. During the war, the Com- 
mittee on Production and other Government arbitrators 
and departments had to settle almost daily problems, 
arising out of application for war advances, and many 
of these problems raised the question of the proper relation 
between the wages of men and women. Should men and 
women be paid the same advances ?—this was the immediate 
issue that had to be decided. But behind it lurked the 
much wider and more difficult question, ‘‘Should men and 
women be paid the same rates ? ” 

The War Cabinet Committee had to face both these 
questions, and it is not surprising that its Report * is a very 
bulky and intricate document. First, we have the Majority 
Report, signed by five members of the Committee—all of 
them, it should be noted, paid Government officials. 
Secondly, we have the Minority Report, signed by the only 
independent member, Mrs. Sidney Webb. 

The Majority Report opens with a long and heavy 
statistical account of the employment of women in industry 
before and during the war. It goes back to 1861, and 
traces the slow expansion of the area of women’s employ- 
ment, showing fully at each stage the criminally low wages 
paid to women workers. This method of approach has had 
its obvious effect on the tone of the whole Majority Report. 
The members kept thinking of the old times of women’s 
subjection, and their recommendations for the future are 
coloured by their recollection of the past. They have, 
no doubt, tried to bring themselves up to date and to take 
into account the changed status of women in industry and 
in the community. But they still regard women as a pecu- 
liar sex, and are quite unable to get away from the idea of 
necessary sex-distinctions in industry. 

This, indeed, is the vital difference between the two 
Reports. The Majority still. regard women in industry 
as creatures burdened by a peculiar sex disability ; whereas 
Mrs. Webb goes to the root of the whole matter and insists 
that in industry women are just workers, and that the ques- 
tion of sex is, broadly speaking, irrelevant. She realises 
fully, what the Majority at most only dimly perceive, the 


* Report of the War Cabinet Committee on Women in Industry. 
M. Stationery Office, 





H. Is, 6d. net. 


huge implications of the enquiry which the Committee was 
appointed to undertake. 

Three principles of wage-payment presented themselves 
to the Committee as the obvious alternatives from which 
to choose. The first was the principle of the market rate 
for labour—that is, the principle of having no principle 
at all and of leaving the relative wages of men and women 
to be determined at hazard by the varying circumstances 
and conditions of the labour-market in each particular 
trade. This the Majority and Minority alike preferred to 
reject. The second was the principle of absolutely equal 
treatment, or better, of no discrimination between the 
sexes in respect of any method of wage-payment, whether 
for time spent, or by results. This was rejected by the 
Majority, and accepted by Mrs. Webb. The third was the 
principle of ‘‘ equal pay for equal work,” interpreted as 
meaning work equal in quantity and quality at equal 
expense to the employer. This was rejected by Mrs. Webb, 
but accepted by the Majority in name, though not by any 
means completely in actual fact. 

Across the discussions of these three principles of wage- 
payment was constantly cutting a fourth principle, which 
is not in reality a method of wage-payment at all. This 
was the principle of assigning income according to need. 
So soon as they began to discuss equal payment, the Com- 
mittee were faced with the assertion that men’s wages must 
be higher than those of women because men have as a rule 
dependents to support, whereas the woman is usually 
working on her own, without dependents. It was pointed 
out that many women had dependents, while many un- 
married male workers had not, and very varying evidence 
was before the Committee as to the proportion of women 
with persons dependent upon them. They made, however, 
no attempt to form an independent estimate for themselves, 
although the Majority clearly prejudged the issue when they 
recommended a national minimum wage for women, based 
on the needs of a single woman without dependents. 

The essential point, which Mrs. Webb realised quite 
clearly, and the Majority seem quite unable to realise, is 
that any method of payment according to need is simply 
irreconcilable with the wage-system as it now exists. 
Neither the existing lack of principle in determining men’s 
and women’s wages, nor the alternative principles of equal 
pay, whether “ for equal work” or “ for the same job,” 
have anything in common with the principle of remunera- 
tion according to need. The National Minimum as recom- 
mended by the Majority is a bad attempt at compromise 
between the two sets of principles: Mrs. Webb’s pro- 
gramme includes both, but attempts a clear demarcation 
of their respective spheres of action. Payment according 
to need cannot be made an industrial charge; it can only 
be instituted by a State system of payment for dependents, 
or perhaps a State Bonus Scheme on the lines advocated 
by Mr. Dennis Milner. 

Mrs. Webb realises that a just system of income-distri- 
bution is impossible until the burden of providing for 
dependents is taken off the earnings of each particular 
worker, on which its incidence is necessarily unfair, and 
placed as a general charge on the whole community. She 
recognises the difficulty of doing this under present condi- 
tions; but she is not prepared, because of the difficulty, 
to acquiesce in an unjust wage-discrimination between men 
and women. It would be better, by insisting on sex equality 
in industry, to force the institution of a system of main- 
tenance for dependents. She therefore rejects the National 
Minimum for women only, which the Majority propose to 
base on the needs of a single woman, and advocates a real 
National Minimum of uniform amount for both sexes. 

The second point at issue between Majority and Minority 
is whether the principle on which payment should be based 
ought to be ‘‘ equal pay for equal work at equal cost to the 
employer,” or “‘ the equal occupational rate for the job.” 
The Majority pronounce for the former in a series of recom- 
mendations which, although they sound very well, almost 
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wholly ignore the difficulties. Even if the principle were 
accepted, it would be impossible in practice to ensure its 
application ; for, when once the door is opened to inequality, 
it is inevitable that the customary factor of cheapness in 
women’s labour should reassert itself, especially as women 
are still weakly organised and as some of the non-industrial 
women’s societies seem more anxious to extend the area 
of women’s employment at all costs than to protect the 
rates of those who are employed. War-time experience 
shows that, if once deductions for lower efficiency and 
increased cost to the employer are admitted, it is utterly 
impossible to maintain any real relation of equality. 

Mrs. Webb recognises this, and pronounces unhesitatingly 
for equal occupational rates and no sex discrimination. 
It is admitted that the adoption of this principle will not 
have the same effect as unequal payment, whether open or 
camouflaged as ‘‘ equal pay for equal work,” in extending 
rapidly the area of women’s employment. It is more 
likely, in the majority of cases, to effect a clearer 
demarcation of men’s, and women’s trades, and to 
secure the employment of each sex on the work for 
which it is best fitted, leaving those occupations for 
which capacity is approximately the same to be the 
common ground of both. Its great recommendations 
are, first, that by sweeping away sex discrimination 
it emphasises the essential community of interest of all 
workers in every occupation ; secondly, that it preserves 
intact the principle of collective bargaining for a common 
and universal rate which the Trade Unions have gradually 
established over a great part of industry; and thirdly, 
that it clears the way for separate provision for dependents 
and the adoption of a fairer system of distributing income 
than the wage-system affords. It also avoids all degrada- 
tion of established standards by the introduction of women’s 
labour, and thereby removes the only objection which is still 
of any account to the extension of women’s employment. 

It will be seen from what has been said that the Minority 
Report is a document of first-rate importance. Only a 
very few of the most vital points in it have been mentioned 
here ; but both it and the historical sections of the Majority 
Report will amply repay study. In addition to her general 
conclusions, Mrs. Webb includes a section of trenchant 
criticism of the way in which the various Government 
departments failed to carry out the pledges of equal payment 
to women and men on war-work—the repeated open viola- 
tion of the Treasury Agreement and the constant evasions 
of the pledges given on every possible occasion. The 
Majority also deal with these questions, but only for the 
purpose of administering so lavish a coat of whitewash to 
the sinners that it is impossible not to recall the fact that 
all the members of the Majority are Government officials. 
No criticism can be too strong for this part of the Majority 
Report. 

On the wider issue, it is something that the Majority 
have gone so far as they have gone. They at least recog- 
nise the principle of equality, thougli their actual proposals 
at once take away the principle which they have granted. 
They accept (Sir W. Mackenzie alone dissenting) the prin- 
ciple of a National Minimum Wage, though in proposing 

.a wage based on the needs of a single woman they proceed 
to rule themselves at once out of court. Mrs. Webb pushes 
both propositions to their logical conclusions. She declares 
for equality in principle and in practice, and when she 
presses for a National Minimum she means a minimum 
. applicable to men and women alike. Her Report will not 
be acted on to-day or to-morrow; but, when we have 
floundered a while longer in the sea of contradictions and 
absurdities in which any less ambitious scheme will fling 
us, we shall be driven to take the whole question in hand 
on the lines of her present proposals. Even under the 
present unsatisfactory conditions the position of women 
in industry has improved as a result of the war ; but women’s 
social status has changed, and is changing, in a far more 
revolutionary manner, That is what the Majority have 





failed to realise. They still see in women only a valuable 
ancillary source of labour-power, whose exploitation is only 
just beginning. They do not see that the extensive incursion 
of women into new spheres of employment will necessarily 
raise such problems as will compel a reconsideration of the 
whole basis of wage-payment and a drastic redistribution 
of at least a large part of the national income in accordance 
with the principle, not of market value, but of human need. 


THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND: 
A COMEDY 


RELAND marched for many generations under the 
I green flag. It became an emblem of defeat and of 
compromise, however, even of humiliation, for the 
withholding of Home Rule affected the most moderate of 
Irishmen like the rebuff of a proferred handshake. Parnell 
always hated green as an unlucky colour. Whether it is 
or not, Ireland has apparently had enough of it. Her 
young men and women have in the past two years taken a 
new flag and+a new national anthem. Their flag is now 
the orange-white-and-green tricolour, and their song is 
“The Soldiers’ Song.” 

Dublin Castle does not quite know what to do about it. 
There is a minority of very well-fed persons whose flag is 
the Union Jack and whose anthem is ‘“‘ God save the King,” 
and these people heatedly call on Dublin Castle to preserve 
order. By preserving order they mean cracking the skull 
of anyone who sings “‘ The Soldiers’ Song” and precipitating 
bodies of policemen and soldiers, armed with bludgeons 
and bayonets, upon every little crowd that happens to 
raise the orange-white-and-green flag. It is difficult to 
distinguish this view of order from the theory of terrorism. 
The preservation of order means nothing to the partisan 
save a free hand for violence on one’s own side. 

Dublin Castle on the whole prefers to rule by threat 
rather than by deed. Liberty Hall, for instance, the head- 
quarters of the Irish Transport Workers’ Union, is opposite 
a railway bridge which is guarded by armed sentries. During 
the past few weeks an iron structure has been raised above 
the parapet of the bridge with an arrangement of loopholes 
through which rifles could fire straight into the windows 
of the most important trade union in Ireland. So long 
as the rifles do not go off, however, it is possible for a casual 
visitor to Dublin on a sunny day to feel that this is the 
best of all possible worlds, with nothing to complain about 
but the noise of the trams. People do not walk along the 
streets in actual chains, nor are babes-in-arms transfixed 
on the points of bayonets by passing soldiers. In these 
respects, at least, life in contemporary Ireland bears a 
resemblance to life in the Golden Age. 

When the Irish-American delegates arrived in Dublin 
last week, Dublin Castle stood aside at first. The delegates 
drove up to the Mansion House in taxis from which the 
orange-white-and-green tricolour was flying on the right 
hand and the stars-and-stripes on the left. Every evening, 
as they returned from their travels, they were met at the 
railway station by the same beflagged taxis, which would 
then proceed slowly through the streets, surrounded by a 
bodyguard, followed by a brass band playing ‘“‘ The Soldiers’ 
Song”: 

Soldiers are we ; 

Our lives are pledged to Ireland, 
an army of volunteers in civilian clothes, and a dense mass 
of sightseers. This was all done in defiance of the law, 
which forbids processions, and an occasional volunteer 
even risked court-martial by appearing in uniform. It 
was important, however, to give the American delegates 
the impression that they were on a visit to a free country ; 
and so the law slept, and good order reigned. On the 
second evening a long file of policemen, the white metal 
of their helmets making them look like a musical-comedy 
chorus of Prussians in the darkness, marched quickly behind 
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the crowd ; but the next night there was not a policeman 
to be seen on the route of the procession, and half Dublin 
trooped after the Republican flags and the Republican 
tunes to the fashionable Unionist square where the delegates 
stayed, and cheered Republican speeches made from a 
balcony under a huge tricolour, and then went home as 
quietly as if they had been coming out of a Sunday-school. 
On the Friday, again, the Dail Eireann, as the Republican 
Parliament is called, met in the Round Room of the Mansion 
House, and once more the police stood aside, while volunteers 
with white armlets discharged the duties assigned to 
policemen in ordinary free States. Everything seemed 
quiet to the point of dullness. I met one man who had 
just left the Mansion House, and he complained bitterly 
of the dullness of some of the speeches. I was all the more 
astonished on turning into Dawson Street between five 
and six o’clock to find cordons of huge policemen throwing 
themselves across the street and soldiers in tin hats and 
full kit marching in columns towards the Mansion House, 
with a fleet of motor-lorries (more crowded than the wooden 
horse of Troy) following, out of which other soldiers poured, 
carrying monstrous-looking weapons which may have been 
machine-guns or grenade-throwers (I am a child in these 
matters, and do not know which). The police said that 
I could not pass; but, on my protesting that I lived in 
Dawson Street, one of them said genially: ‘ Well, go 
ahead, but if you’re bluffing, you’re done for; for you 
can’t get out at the other end.” As another company of 
soldiers swept up to the pavement, a lady at my side ran 
up to them and said: ‘‘ Why don’t you fight for liberty 
in this country ? Why don’t you fight for liberty in this 
country ?”’ She went up to a young officer in a tin hat 
and passionately put the same question to him. He looked 
slightly taken aback, but replied with a smile: ‘“ My 
dear lady, I’m only a soldier obeying orders.” By this 
time the throb of the motor lorries, the tramp of marching 
feet, and the click of bayonets being fixed filled the street 
with the preliminary din of war. No one knew what was 
happening. People said that the Republican Parliament 
was being suppressed on account of some inflammatory 
speeches. Others said that the public reception arranged 
by the Lord Mayor at the Mansion House for that evening 
had been prohibited. An officer came up to a group of 
people near me and said it was “‘ only a demonstration.” 
Whatever may have been the purpose of it all, the street 
was now held at each end by a cordon of policemen. A 
few yards behind this came a row of soldiers with fixed 
bayonets. A few yards behind this, again, came more 
soldiers with fixed bayonets. An armoured car with the 
nose of a gun projecting threateningly started every few 
minutes with a grunt and sailed up and down the street. 
Beyond the police and soldiers a crowd was now gathering 
and singing ‘‘ The Soldiers’ Song” and other seditious 
airs. As each song came to an end they cheered defiantly, 
At the end of one chorus the soldiers rattled their rifle butts 
derisively on the stones, but an officer called out angrily : 
“Stop that.” Singing and cheering went on in this fashion, 
while the crowd increased ; and every time the armoured 
car went off on its minatory prowl there was a voluminous 
boo. An old woman ran out of a house crying: ‘ This 
is going to be worse than the rebellion.” ‘‘ Prussianism ! ” 
declared a little man with a rough moustache. “ Here’s 
Prussianism for you!” Meanwhile, tramcars were still 
allowed to pass along the street, each with a crowd 
of people standing on the roof, angry and amazed. A 
travelling musician who happened to be on one tram had 
his trumpet with him; and, as he passed through the 
soldiers, he raised it to his lips and blew a defiant ‘‘ Come 
to the cookhouse door”—which set. both soldiers and 
Republicans laughing. 

An officer assured some people in a doorway that nothing 
was going to happen. He protested good-naturedly against 
a comparison between the British Army in Ireland and the 
Germans in Belgium. “ You surely don’t think we're 


like the Huns?” he said. He denied that no English 
soldier had any but friendly feelings towards the Irish. 
“You know,” he said, “ you people often complain about 
Oliver Cromwell. But we dislike Oliver Cromwell as much 
as youdo. After all, we got rid of him as soon as we could, 
didn’t we?” During the evening another officer came up 
and expressed his bewilderment as to the cause of the trouble 
between the English and the Irish. I said to him that it 
all arose from England’s incapacity to see that the Irish 
were like the Poles and the Bohemians. “I hope not like 
the Poles,” he said with a charming smile. While he was 
speaking a tiny mouse, terrified by the continuous singing, 
cheering and clamour, appeared in the street and rushed 
off down the gutter with its tail up. A soldier in heavy 
boots ran after it and attempted to trip it. He thrust at 
it with his bayonet, and it turned and fled across the street. 
Half-a-dozen other soldiers made at it with their bayonets, 
scuffling for it like men playing hockey, and laughing 
uproariously. As soon as the officer saw what they were 
doing, he curtly told them to stop; but the mouse lay dead 
on the stones. Strange that a man should find pleasure 
in bayoneting a mouse! 

Suddenly the crowd ceased singing and began to cheer 
and wave arms rapturously, and a taxi flying the Sinn Fein 
colours was received into its bosom. Other cars and motors 
had already arrived, with people in evening dress waiting 
to be admitted to the Mansion House. A police inspector 
put up his hand and brought the Sinn Fein taxi to a halt. 
At first it seemed as if the crowd was eager to rush the 
taxi through the police and soldiers, but the American 
delegates got out and approached the police on foot. As 
the crowd behind them became more excited and urgent, 
some of the soldiers in the front rank raised their rifles 
into the air, and a shot rang out. Some people declare 
that only a “ slap-bang”’ was discharged, but the rifles 
were certainly pointed skywards at the time, and the effect 
was that of a rifle shot. Some of the onlookers on the 
outskirts of the crowd ran backwards, but the crowd as a 
whole pressed forward, cheering angrily and singing “ The 
Soldiers’ Song,” and shouting for the Republic. Officers, 
police, and American delegates stood in the middle of 
the road arguing—and thousands of guests waited, 
wondering whether they were going to a war or a tea-party. 

At last the Americans were passed through the police 
cordon amid yells of triumph; but as Mr. de Valera and 
their other hosts were forbidden to accompany them, they 
returned to the side of the taxi. Then followed more 
arguments with military and police officers, the armoured 
car commanding the mouth of the street. After some time 
it was clear that the guests were to be allowed through. 
Out of the crowd a number of volunteer stewards appeared 
and passed like a rope round the edge of their followers. 
The soldiers drew up and unfixed their bayonets. The 
men with the machine-guns (or whatever they were) tumbled 
out of the alley where they had been waiting and scrambled 
into the motor lorries. They began to move off amid the 
boos of the crowd. To the crowd it had all the appear- 
ance of a flight. Soldiers and police withdrew, and the 
Sinn Fein colours drove through, a host of cheering men 
and women pouring after them, carrying the volunteer 
stewards before them like driftwood on a wave. What all 
the trouble had been about no one in the crowd knew; but 
there was not a child present who did not. believe that Sinn 
Fein had routed the British Army. I see that Mr. Macpherson 
explains that this imposing display of bayonet, machine-gun, 
and armoured car had for its object the arrest of a single 
Sinn Fein Member of Parliament. Whatever the object 
may have been, the result was merely to give the American 
visitors an unusually vivid spectacle of methods of terrorism 
in Ireland and to bring ridicule on the British Army. The 
whole display may be described as an immense success for 
Sinn Fein. So generally is this felt that an officer expressed 
his belief to me the next day that the Sinn Feiners had 
deliberately planned it for the sake of the American visitors, 
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and had played a hoax for this purpose on the Dublin police. 
It would be amusing to think so, but the comedy of Irish 
life is not, I am afraid, a comedy of “ practical-joking ” 
Sinn Feiners, but a comedy of the stupidity of General 
Shaw and Mr. Macpherson. Never was “ The Soldiers’ 
Song” played with greater gusto than by the band at the 
Lord Mayor’s reception that evening. True, a mouse lay 
dead outside in Dawson Street. Otherwise there was no 
shadow cast on the festivities of the occasion. 
Rosert Lynp. 


LABOUR IN AMERICA 


[FROM A @ORRESPONDENT.] 


O where you will in the United States to-day, you 
(5 will find evidence’of the most eager public interest 
in the British Labour movement. It .would per- 
haps be accurate to say that the celebrated Treasury Agree- 
ment of 1915 was the starting-point of this interest, at 
any rate, as it affects the large employers and the men who, 
two years ago, were called upon to shape the policy of the 
Washington Government towards the labour unions. 
Government departments, great industrial corporations, 
university professors, journalists, social workers, have all, 
since the first year of the war, been excited in varying 
degrees over labour policy and experiments in England, 
and after the arrival, early last year, of Labour and the 
New Social Order, there seemed to be hardly a club or 
association, college, church, or forum, at least in the Eastern 
and Middle Western States, which had not been stimu- 
lated to inquire into what organised Labour in Great Britain 
was thinking and planning. 

Of course, no corresponding curiosity in relation to 
American Labour has been observable on this side. The 
reasons are simple enough—even without the visits of the 
two Gompers’ missions, which alone would have sufficed 
to chill the English inquirer, dependent upon the daily 
Press for his knowledge of contemporary affairs. In this 
matter, as in most others, the official propaganda defeated 
the public ends; but whereas America has, in spite of it 
gained some understanding of our movement, educated 
England, inside and outside the Labour Party, remains 
singularly uninterested in, and uninformed upon, the 
events and currents of opinion in the American Labour 
world. This attitude will, perforce, undergo a change 
in the near future, for nothing is more certain than that, 
first, Labour in the United States is approaching an 
epoch of violent struggle, and, secondly, by the time the 
lists are set for the Presidential contest of 1920, the two 
established political hosts will be made to realise that the 
simple division between Republican and Democrat no 
longer covers the political consciousness of the American 
people. 

One important opportunity for testing the strength of 
the newer influences will come next month, when the 
annual convention of the American Federation of Labour 
is held at Atlantic City. For some years past every such 
assembly has brought out a challenge to the position of 
Mr. Samuel Gompers, but there is no reason to anticipate 
that his dictatorship is imperilled. His grip on the machine 
is not sensibly slackened. He has his men still at all the 
pivotal points, and, so far the insurgents of the Federation 
have contented themselves with the policy of occasionally 
electing one of their own men to the Executive. Moreover, 
since the Buffalo Convention of 1917, to which President 
Wilson addressed his appeal for the solidarity of Labour 
in the war, Mr. Gompers has stood before the country 
mainly as representing the alliance between the Federation 
of Labour and the Democratic Administration—an lli- 
ance which, clearly, has no validity apart from the special 
conditions of wartime. The important fact, however, 
is that the dynamic forces of the labour world are not 
to be found within the Federation, and, so long as the 


Gompers regime lasts, we must expect to see the only 
national organisation of the trade unions moving within 
the orbit of interests and policies which have little to do 
with the influences that are shaping the issues of to-morrow. 

Those influences are, as they could not fail to be in a 
country like the United States, extraordinarily complex 
and varied. To-day, inevitably, the world of American 
Labour, with its innumerable racial strains, is profoundly 
reflecting the forces of the Russian Revolution; and, in 
view of our own experiences, we cannot wonder that the 
commercial and professional classes have caught the anti- 
Bolshevist fever in its wildest form. All the same, apart 
from a few attempts, chiefly in the Far West, to create 
councils of workmen and soldiers, it would not be difficult 
to prove that the most important happenings of the past 
two years are to be explained by reference to other influ- 
ences than those of Soviet Russia. Thus, the recurrent 
enterprises of the Industrial Workers of the World, repressed 
with the harshest severity in numerous Western States, 
and filling an obscure and extraordinary chapter of current 
American history, are nowise different from those which 
made the name of the I. W. W. a terror to the bourgeoisie 
long before the advent of Lenin and Trotsky. They are, 
indeed, American: a direct product of conditions start- 
lingly unlike anything known in Western Europe. No 
need for the employer or shareholder, or the old-fashioned 
straight-American farmer or artisan, to tremble at the 
thought of Bolshevik gold or propaganda. It is more 
than sufficient for him to acquaint himself with the simpler 
facts of the garment-trades in New York or Chicago, or 
the textile mills of New England, the lumber-camps of the 
North-West, the mining towns of Colorado and Arizona, 
or that “‘ richest hill in the world,” pierced with nearly a 
hundred shafts, which overlooks the wealthy desolation 
of Butte, Montana. 

The story of the more sensational events in which the 
I. W. W. have figured must be deferred to a second article. 
Here we may note two or three quite recent developments, 
which have been and still are filling much space in the 
newspapers. 

The first is the vigorous birth of the new Labour parties, 
produced by spontaneous regional influences. Illinois 
started on this line towards the end of 1917; New York 
followed in January of this year. The movement is entirely 
apart from Mr. Gompers and his Federation, and even the 
secret police could not easily relate it to Bolshevist Russia. 
The inspiration is English; more specifically it is to be 
sought in the Nottingham Conference and Labour and the 
New Social Order, for in each case, emphasis is laid upon the 
community of all who work by hand or by brain and upon 
a defined programme of social and industrial reconstruction. 
Both in New York and Chicago the new organisations are 
ably led, and they have gathered to themselves a great deal 
of experience and enthusiasm. The first practical test of 
the new party of Illinois came a few weeks ago in Chicago, 
when Mr. John Fitzgerald, who last year organised the 
stockyard workers into a union of 100,000 members, stood 
as Labour candidate for the city mayoralty. He came out 
fourth—a resultenot regarded as depressing since he had 
no newspaper backing. 

The second example of particular topical interest is a 
general strike which befell in the flourishing city of Seattle, 
on the Pacific coast, in February. It began with a demand 
of the shipyard workers, between 20,000 and 30,000 in 
number. Other trades came out in sympathy, roughly 
70,000 in all; and from Thursday to Monday the activities 
of the city were quietly and very effectually held up. Troops 
were brought in by the authorities ; and, on the other hand, 
the strike committee called upon all demobilised soldiers 
among members of the unions to report for guard duty. 
The strike was conducted by people trained in organisation, 
and, as a consequence, the peace was generally kept. When 
work was resumed on the fifth day, the union executives, 
it was alleged, admitted that the adventure was a mistake, 
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But many of the rank and file were convinced that, as a 
demonstration, it was worth while. Certainly, from ocean 
to ocean, it made an impression. 

Far more important is the strike of the textile workers 
at Lawrence, Mass., which has been going on for three 
months. Lawrence (an hour’s railway journey from 
Boston) is one of the New England towns which have been 
transformed by factory industry and immigrant labour. 
Its woollen mills, the most prosperous in the country, 
give employment to some 35,000 men and women. At 
the beginning of the year they were running on short time, 
but it was taken for granted that a boom would come 
with the release of the wool supply and the return of peace. 
The mill-owners conceded the reduction of hours from 
nine to eight, with, however, a proportionate reduction in 
wages. The lecal union, known as the United Textile 
Workers, which has a small minority membership and a 
connection with the Gompers Federation, accepted the 
compromise — notwithstanding the fact that the 
majority of the employees were known to be receiving 
wages below the minimum set up in principle by the War 
Labour Board, presided over by Mr. Taft and Mr. Frank 
Walsh. The strikers were not organised, but they have 
continued the struggle, which they insist is for a bare 
minimum of possible living, with surprising persistence. 
They are practically all immigrants, the majority not being 
naturalised citizens. At their larger meetings, it is no 
uncommon thing for the services of a dozen interpreters 
to be required. Lawrence has a particular place in indus- 
trial history, since it was there, in 1912, that the people of 
the Eastern States had their first experience of a strike 
conducted by the I.W.W. The present fight is very differ 
ent, but no less significant—mainly by reason of the fact 
that a little group of Boston intellectuals, keen and very 
devoted men and women, have espoused the cause of the 
strikers. Although for the -most part people of limited 
means, they have raised funds, organised publicity, exposed 
the singular brutalities of the police, and through every 
possible channel sought to make the Lawrence strike a 
test event in regard to two cardinal principles—the right 
of the worker to collective action in his own defence and 
the preservation of civil liberties. Whether the battle 
is won by the mill-workers or not, the strike seems likely 
to go on the records as a crucial affair—certainly because 
of the character of its leadership, and not improbably 
because it may provide a landmark in the development 
of industrial unionism. The reports reveal the strength 
of the sentiment for “ one big union,” and the strikers have 
been heartened by the powerful support of Mr. Sidney 
Hillman, leader of the New York garment-workers. He 
has earned a reputation as the ablest labour-leader east 
of Chicago, and is fresh from a victory which has secured 
a forty-four hours’ week for his own union. 


FROM A MOSCOW DIARY 


February 11th, 1919. 


\ 7 ESTERDAY the All-Russian Executive Committee 
met to consider the international position, with 
special reference to the proposal made by the Peace 

Conference that the various de facto governments of Russia 

should meet on the island of Prinkopo in the Bosphorus to 

discuss matters, an armistice being arranged meanwhile. 
It met as usual in the big hall of the Hétel Métropole, 
and it met as usual very late. The sitting was to begin 
at seven, and, foolishly thinking that the Russians might 
have changed their nature in the last six months, I was 
punctual and found the hall nearly empty, because a party 
meeting of the Communists in the room next door was not 

finished. The hall looked just as it used to look, with a 

red banner over the presidium and another at the opposite 

end, both inscribed “The All-Russian Executive Com- 


mittee,” “‘ Proletariat of all lands, unite,” ad so on. As 
the room gradually filled, I met many acquaitances. 

Old Professor Pokrovsky came in, blinking ‘hrough his 
spectacles, bent a little, in a very old coat, why 9 small 
black fur hat, his hands clasped together, just as, 4 [ have 
been told, he walked unhappily to and fro in theprtress 
at Brest during the second period of the negotiating 
did not think he would recognise me, but he came up at\nce 
and reminded me of the packing of the archives at y, 
time when it seemed likely that the Germans would ta, 
Petrograd. He told me of a mass of material they are pub. 
lishing about the origin of the war. He said that England 
came out of it best of anybody, but that France and Russia 
showed in a very bad light. 

Just then Demian Biedny rolled in, fatter than he used 
to be (admirers from the country send him food), with a 
round face, shrewd laughing eyes and cynical mouth, a 
typical peasant, and the poet of the revolution. He was 
passably shaved, his little yellow moustache was trimmed, 
he was wearing new leather breeches, and seemed altogether 
a more prosperous poet than the untidy ruffian I first met 
about a year or more ago before his satirical poems in 
Pravda and other revolutionary papers had reached the 
heights of popularity to which they have since attained. In 
the old days before the revolution in Petrograd he used to 
send his poems to the revolutionary papers. A few were 
published and scandalised the more austere and serious- 
minded revolutionaries, who held a meeting to decide whether 
any more were to be printed. Since the revolution he has 
rapidly come into his own, and is now a sort of licensed 
jester, flagellating Communists and non-Communists alike. 
Even in this assembly he had about him a little of the manner 
of Robert Burns in Edinburgh society. He told me with 
expansive glee that they had printed 250,000 of his last 
book, that the whole edition was sold in two weeks and 
that he had had his portrait painted by a real artist. It is 
actually true that of his eighteen different works only two 
are obtainable to-day. 

Madame Radek, who last year showed a genius for the 
making of sandwiches with chopped leeks, and did good 
work for Russia as head of the Committee for dealing with 
Russian war prisoners, came and sat down beside me, and 
complained bitterly that the authorities wanted to turn her 
out of the grand ducal apartments in the Kremlin and make 
them into an historical museum to illustrate the manner of 
life of the Romanovs. She said she was sure that was 
simply an excuse, and that the real reason was that Madame 
Trotsky did not like her having a better furnished room 
than her own. It seems that the Trotskys when they moved 
into the Kremlin chose a lodging extremely modest in com- 
parison with the gorgeous place where I had found Madame 
Radek. 

All this time the room was filling, as the party meeting 
ended and the members of the Executive Committee came 
in to take their places. I was asking Litvinov whether he 
was going to speak, when a little hairy, energetic man came 
up and with great delight showed us the new matches 
invented in the Soviet laboratories. Russia is short of 
matchwood, and without paraffin. In these new Bolshevik 
matches neither wood nor paraffin is used. Waste paper is 
a substitute for the one and the grease that is left after 
cleaning wool is a substitute for the other. The little man, 
Berg, secretary of the Presidium of the Council of Public 
Economy, gave me a packet of his matches. They are like 
the matches in a folding cover that used to be common in 
Paris. You break off a match before striking it. They 
strike and burn better than any matches I have ever bought 
in Russia, and I do not see why they should not be made 
in England, where we have to import all the materials of 
which ordinary matches are made. I told Berg I should 
try to patent them and so turn myself into a capitalist. 
Another Communist, who was listening, laughed, and said 
that most fortunes were founded in just such a fraudulent 
way. 
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Then there was Steklov, of the Izvestia, Madame Kollontai, 
and a lot of other people whose names I do not remember. 
Little Bucharin, the editor of Pravda and one of the most 
interesting talkers in Moscow, who is ready to discuss any 
philosopky you like, from Berkeley and Locke down to 
Bergsor and William James, trotted up and shook hands. 
Suddenly a most unexpected figure limped through the door. 
This was the lame Eliava of the Vologda Soviet, who came 
up in great surprise at seeing me again, and reminded me 
hew Radek and I, hungry from Moscow, astonished the 
hotel of the Golden Anchor by eating fifteen eggs apiece 
when we came to Vologda last summer (I acted as translator 
during Radek’s conversation with the American Ambassador 
and Mr. Lindley). Eliava is a fine, honest fellow and had a 
very difficult time in Vologda, where the large colony of 
foreign embassies and missions naturally became the centre 
of disaffection in a district which at the time was full of 
inflammable material. I remember when we parted from 
him Radek said to me that he hardly thought he would see 
him alive again. He told me he had left Vologda some 
three months ago and was now going to Turkestan. He did 
not disguise the resentment he felt towards M. Noulens (the 
French Ambassador), who, he thought, had stood in the 
way of agreement last year, but said that he had nothing 
whatever to say against Lindley. 

At last there was a little stir in the raised presidium and 
the meeting began. When I saw the lean, long-haired 
Avanesov take his place as secretary, and Sverdlov, the 
president, lean forward a little, ring his bell, and announce 
that the meeting was open and that ‘‘ Comrade Chicherin 
has the word,” I could hardly believe that I had been 
away six months. 

Chicherin’s speech took the form of a general report 
on the international situation. He spoke a little more clearly 
than he was used to do, but even so I had to walk round to 
a place close under the tribune before I could hear him. 
He sketched the history of the various steps the Soviet 
Government has taken in trying to secure peace, even 
including such minor “ peace offensives” as Litvinov’s 
personal telegram to President Wilson. He then weighed, 
in no very hopeful spirit, the possibilities of this last Note 
to all the Allies having any serious result. He estimated 
the opposing tendencies for and against war with Russia 
in each of the principal countries concerned. The growth 
of revolutionary feeling abroad made imperialistic govern- 
ments even more aggressive towards the Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Republic than they would otherwise be. It was now 
making their intervention difficult, but ismo more. It was 
impossible to say that the collapse of Imperialism had gone so 
far that it had lost its teeth. Chicherin speaks as if he were 
a dead man or a ventriloquist’s lay figure. And, indeed, he 
is half dead. He has never learnt the art of releasing him- 
self from drudgery by handing it over to his subordinates. 
He is permanently tired out. You feel it is almost cruel to 
say “‘ Good morning” to him when you meet him, because 
of the appeal to be left alone that comes unconsciously into 
his eyes. Partly in order to avoid people, partly because he 
is himself accustomed to work at night, his section of the 
Foreign Office keeps extraordinary hours, is not to be found 
till about five in the afternoon and works till four in the 
morning. The actual material of his report was interesting, 
but there was nothing in its matter to rouse enthusiasm 
of any kind. The audience listened with attention, but 
only woke into real animation when, with a shout of laughter, 
it heard an address sent to Clemenceau by the émigré finan- 
ciers, aristocrats and bankrupt politicians of the Russian 
colony in Stockholm, protesting against any sort of agree- 
ment with the Bolsheviks. 


Bucharin followed Chicherin. A little, eager figure in his 


neat brown clothes (bought, I think, while visiting Berlin 
as a member of the Economic Commission), he at least makes 
himself clearly heard, though his voice has a funny tendency 
to breaking. He compared the present situation with the 
situation before Brest. 


He had himself (as I well remem- 





bered) been, with Radek, one of the most violent opponents 
of the Brest peace, and he now admitted that at that time 
Lenin had been right and he wrong. The position was now 
different, because whereas then Imperialism was split into 
two camps fighting each other, it now showed signs of uniting 
its forces. He regarded the League of Nations as a sort of 
capitalist syndicate, and said that the difference in the French 
and American attitude towards the League depended upon 
the position of French and American capital. Capital in 
France was so weak that she could at best be only a small 
shareholder. Capital in America was in a very advantageous 
position. America therefore wanted a huge All-Europe 
syndicate in which each state would have a certain number 
of shares. America, having the greatest number of shares, 
would be able to exploit all the other nations. This is a fixed 
idea of Bucharin’s and he has lost no opportunity of putting 
out this theory of the League of Nations since the middle 
of last summer. As for Chicherin’s Note, he said it had 
at least great historical interest on account of the language 
it used, which was very different from the hypothetical 
language of ordinary diplomacy. Here were no phrases 
about noble motives, but a plain recognition of the facts of 
the case. “ Tell us what you want,” it says, “ and we are 
ready to buy you off in order to avoid armed conflict.” 
Even if the Allies gave no answer the Note would still have 
served a useful purpose and would be a landmark in history. 

Litvinov followed Bucharin. A solid, jolly, round man, 
with his peaked grey fur hat on his head, rounder than ever, 
in fur collared, thick coat, his eye-glasses slipping from his 
nose as he got up, his grey muffler hanging from his neck, 
he hurried to the tribune. Taking off his things and leaving 
them on a chair below, he stepped up into the tribune with his 
hair all rumpled, a look of extreme seriousness on his face, 
and spoke with a voice whose capacity and strength aston- 
ished me who had not heard him speak in public before. 
He spoke very well, with more sequence than Bucharin, 
and much vitality, and gave his summary of the position 
abroad. He said (and Lenin expressed the same view to me 
afterwards) that the hostility of different countries to Soviet 
Russia varied in direct proportion to their fear of revolution 
at home. Thus France, whose capital had suffered most in 
the war and was weakest, was the most uncompromising, 
while America, whose capital was in a good position, was 
ready for agreement. England, with rather less confidence, 
he thought, was ready to follow America. Need of raw 
material was the motive tending towards agreement with 
Russia. Fear that the mere existence of a Labour Govern- 
ment anywhere in the world strengthens the revolutionary 
movement elsewhere was the motive for the desire to wipe 
out the Soviet at all cost. Chicherin’s Note, he thought, 
would emphasize the difference between these opposing 
views and would tend to make impossible an alliance of the 
capitalists against Russia. 

Lastly Kamenev, now President of the Moscow Soviet, 
spoke, objecting to Bucharin’s comparison of the peace now 
sought with that of Brest-Litovsk. Then everything was 
in a state of experiment and untried. Now it was clear to 
the world that the unity of Russia could be achieved only 
under the Soviets. The Powers opposed to them could not 
but recognise this fact. Some parts of Russia (Ukraine) had 
during the last fifteen months experienced every kind of 
government, from the Soviets, the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat to the dictatorship of foreign invaders and the 
dictatorship of a general of the old regime, and they had, after 
all, returned to the Soviets. Western European imperialists 
must realise that the only government in Russia which rested 
on the popular masses was the Government of the Soviets 
and no other. Even the paper of the Mensheviks, comment- 
ing on Chicherin’s Note, had declared that by this step the 
Soviet Government had shown that it was actually a national 
government acting in the interests of the nation. He 
further read a statement by Right Social Revolutionaries 
(delegates of that group, members of the Constituent 
Assembly, were in the gallery) to the effect that they were 
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prepared to help the Soviet Government as the only govern- 
ment in Russia that was fighting against a dictatorship of 
the bourgeoisie. 

Finally, the Committee unanimously passed a resolution 
approving every step taken in trying to obtain peace, and 
at the same time “ sending a fraternal greeting to the Red 
Army of workers and peasants engaged in ensuring the 
independence of Soviet Russia.”” The meeting then turned 
to talk of other things. 

I left rather miserable to think how little I had foreseen, 
when Soviet Russia was compelled last year to sign an 
oppressive peace with Germany, that the time would come 
when they would be trying to buy peace from ourselves. 
As I went out I saw another unhappy figure, unhappy for 
quite different reasons. Angelica Balabanova, after dream- 
ing all her life of Socialism in the most fervent Utopian 
spirit, had come at last to Russia to find that a Socialist 
state was faced with difficulties at least as real as those 
which confront other states, that in the battle there was 
little sentiment and much cynicism, and that dreams worked 
out in terms of humanity in the face of the opposition of the 
whole of the rest of the world are not easily recognised by 
their dreamers. Poor little Balabanova, less than five feet 
high, in a black coat that reached to her feet but did not 
make her any taller, was wandering about like a lost and 
dejected spirit. Not so, she was thinking, should Socialists 
deal with their enemies. Somehow, but not so. Had the 
silver trumpets blown seven times in vain, and was it really 
necessary to set to work and, stone by stone, with bleeding 
hands, level the walls of Jericho? 

There was snow falling as I walked home. Two work- 
men, arguing, were walking in front of me. “If only it were 
not for the hunger,”’ said one. ‘‘ But will that ever change ?” 
said the other. ARTHUR RANSOME. 


OBSERVATIONS 


OLITICALLY, there is nothing to be got out of the 
P hornet’s nest into which Lord French keeps thrusting 
a well-gauntleted arm, and I should have been sur- 
prised if Sir Donald Maclean, with his Caledonian shrewd- 
ness, had persevered in his advertised purposes of imitating the 
military example, and imitating it with a difference. Better 
leave the quarrel to those concerned in it, and then, in the 
proverbial phrase common to all the Macs, “‘ beware the 
redding straik”’—that is to say, let the combatants fight 
it out mutually without once attempting to strike up their 
opposing swords. If this was the first feeling of Sir Donald’s 
fellow-Independents on hearing of their leader’s contem- 
lated action, it can scarcely have been weakened by what 
occurred since. I refer more particularly to the interest- 
ing coincidence which presented us on the morning and the 
evening of the same day this week with (1) Lord French’s 
tribute to the strategical foresight of ‘‘ my friend Winston 
Churchill,” and (2) Mr. Churchill’s efficiently documented 
meee for Lord French’s controversial activities. Bein 
iceroy of Ireland, as a high authority has gravely indicated: 
Lord French is no politician, which constrains one to admire 
the more the undesigned political effectiveness of his 
occasional allusions to those who undeniably are in the 
trade, especially his hero-in-chief, the Prime Minister. 


* * * 


Military controversies of the professional kind are notori- 
ously unlucky for politicians, and yet their lure seems at 
times to be irresistible. Everyone remembers what befell 
the Asquith party through their more or less altruistic 
championship of Sir Frederick Maurice, though even yet 
it may not be generally known how in the fateful five 
minutes before the division one after another of Mr. Asquith’s 
lieutenants came to him to counsel either withdrawal of the 
Opposition motion or passive uiescence in its rejection, 
only to draw from their Seeker Oe unexpected and highly 
uncharacteristic reply that he was determined to go into 
the lobby if he took only ten men with him. It was the 
first forlorn hope ever led by Mr. Asquith, and, so far, the 
sequel has not tan of a nature to encourage his successors 


to make a habit of such quixotries. 


Though I hold to my opinion that the Coalition will weather 
the preference duties (the opposition to which is now to be 
led by the Labour Party), t as own to some difficulty 
in reconciling this view with the muttered threats of the 
larger section of the Government’s supporters to\drum the 
smaller section out unless it toes the ti-red line with more 
thoroughness than has hitherto been shown. But the 
difficulty, I imagine, is to be got over by a slight exercise 
in scepticism. Who credits such threats? After all, it is 
some time now since the Coalition Liberals ceased to be 
formally tied to the Government. They gave notice that in 
future they were to be regarded as only semi-attached when 
in electing Mr. George Lambert to the chairmanship of the 
Liberal Parliamentary party they accepted the astonishing 
conditions laid doen ty that stiff-necked free-lance. Indeed, 
if anybody has a right to complain of the so-called Liberal 
revolt, it is surely Mr. Lambert himself in not having been 
followed into the Opposition lobby by more than fifteen or 
sixteen of his quite considerable flock, most of whom, 
including Mr. Churchill and other Ministers, compromised 
with their fealty by not voting at all. The position, no 
doubt, has its anomalies. When Mr. Bonar Law joined the 
first Coalition he warned the Unionists that he would remain 
in it only as long as a majority of their number continued 
to —— him there. No such pledge to the Liberals has 
ever been given by the Prime Minister. Otherwise the fact 
of a majority of that party (as represented in the division) 
having voted against his Government on a vital Imperial 
question must have been followed by consequences shatter- 
ing at once to the Government, to this Parliament, and 
even to Mr. Lambert’s Liberal leadership. 


* * * 


What has become of the Porphyrogenet tradition, as 
Dizzy called it, that the Percies and Lambtons of our own 
day should have to submit to solemn congratulations on 
having come off with fair credit from their recent dialectical 
tussle with certain Labour giants on the Coal Commission ? 
I see it suggested that the titled figures who fill Charles 
Greville’s pages would have found it impossible to conceive- 
not, we te the spectacle of a Duke of Northumberland under 
cross-examination by a Robert Smillie, but the yet wilder 
notion of the Duke being complimented on not doing at 
all badly against such tremendous intellectual odds. As a 
matter of fact, the supposed Greville view of the extrava- 

nce of such a situation is much more modern than Greville. 

have just been looking into a quite recent diarist, once a 
well-known Conservative Member, who in paying a well-inten- 
tioned tribute to Mr. Burt contrives to compress into eight 
words—one might almost say into a single quaint conjunc- 
tion—the whole essence of a still surviving social and 

litical philosophy: “A Labour Member, but one of 
etune’s gentlemen.” 

* * * 


Since reading the scandalised and, in some cases, ex- 
tremely incautious comments of its rivals on the Times’ 
detailed forecast of the Peace Treaty, the public must have 
been scrutinising each morning’s news with something of a 
cryptographic interest. Even in the dullest sheets, it 
seems, there are things to be picked up if only one knows 
how to read between the lines. For what have the papers 
let out in their combined assault on the great arch-blabber ? 
That news of the highest importance is still frequently com- 
municated by different Government departments to the 
Daily Press several days in advance of the time of its intended 
publication—news relating to the peace negotiations, 
to military movements in Afghanistan, Russia and Egypt, 
possibly to events nearer home—and that, despite an 
understanding that those communications are not to be 
disclosed till released by a simultaneous order, the facts do 
somehow percolate prematurely into shy little paragraphs 
or even into bold leading articles. It is the post-dated 
character of such communications, or, rather, their tendeney 
in the interval between communication and actual publica- 
tion, to colour what had hitherto been accepted as mere 
conjectural comment, that should henceforth give a livelier 
zest to the pastime of decoding one’s newspapers. Mean- 
while, by a process of explication on my own account—as 
— to various ae coe surmises by certain 
publicists in the last day or two—I have reached a con- 
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clusion as to the inner views of the Allies on indemnities 
which is probably shared by this time by Mr. Bottomley 
and Colonel Claude Lowther. 

x x * 


Even the last Honours List, it now turns out, after having 
been held up for four months, was eventually sent to the 
newspaper offices two days before the date of publication, 
presumably in the hope of silencing intelligent anticipation 
(to say nothing of acrimonious after-comment) by the 
familiar device of letting the worst be known at once in 
strictest confidence. Hence the ingenious shifts to which 
the more enterprising of our journals are now to be put 
(according to the King’s evidence of the more scrupulous) 
when, in publishing their forecasts as usual, they find 
themselves constrained to mark the exactness of their 
official knowledge by adding to the names which they 
know to be right a number which they know to be wrong. 
From the point of view of the doubly luckless wretches in 
the latter category this must be pronounced a somewhat 
callous subterfuge only excusable, if at all, on the ground that 
it may occasionally ensure the inclusion in the list of a 
certain number of recognisable names if only for a few 
hours. JADE. 


Correspondence 


OFFICERS AND MEN 


To the Editor of THE New StTaTEsMAN. 

Str,—The sentence in my letter to which Mr. Ervine takes 
exception contains three statements. 

First, I said that ‘* being an officer is certainly more dangerous 
than being in the ranks.” I had in mind regimental officers ; 
and I based my views partly on my own observation, and partly 
on the common opinion of all with whom I have discussed it. 
But there is more tangible support for this view. 

The pre-war establishment of a Division in the British Army 
was 598 officers and 18,077 men, i.e., a proportion of 1 : 30. 
But if we exclude the various headquarter staffs, and deal only 
with regimental units, we find, for example, that the strength 
of a battalion is 30 officers and 992 men, i.e., 1 : 33; whilst in 
my own brand, the artillery, the ratio is sometimes as low as 
1:89. I am told that the establishment of a battalion has not 
changed appreciably during the war; whilst a battery has 
changed so as slightly to decrease the proportion of officers. 
In some cases the ratio laid down in the establishment has been 
varied by means, for example, of introducing supernumerary 
officers in the later stages of the war. But though this was a 
common practice with the gunners, I am informed that the average 
percentage of officers in the infantry did not vary much from 
establishment. To be on the safe side, allow 10 per cent. increase 
of officers—so that we get the proportion of 11s : 33, i.e., 1 : 30. 
This, it is fairly safe to assume, is not below the average ratio of 
regimental officers to men throughout the war. So that if the 
job of each were equally dangerous, we should expect to find 
this same proportion in the casualty lists. 

The lists recently published give total casualties (killed, 
died of wounds, died, wounded and missing), as 142,634 officers 
and 2,907,357 men, i.e., a ratio of 1 : 20. The proportion of 
officers’ deaths is even higher, 1 : 16, but this latter figure is 
not so useful, owing to the larger proportion of killed in the 
ranks who are reported missing. These figures include casualties 
to the staff. And as they had been excluded in the calculation 
as to the proportion of officers serving, they should strictly be 
excluded here. But the error so induced is probably not appre- 
ciable, as the staff casualties must be insignificant compared 
with the total. 

If these figures are accepted, the proportion of officers serving 
is 1 : 30, and of officer casualties, 1 : 20, compared with the 
men. In other words, an officer’s job is more dangerous than 
a@ man’s in the ratio of 3 : 2. These conclusions are based on 
incomplete data; but are they not, even so, more reliable than 
the vague results of general impression ? 

My second point was that the officer’s job is more tiring than 
the Tommy’s. Muscularly, of course, it is easier ; but is not the 
strain of responsibility in the long run more exhausting ? “This 
cannot be definitely proved. 

Thirdly, I asserted that an officer’s life was not much more 
attractive than life in the ranks. (Why Mr. Ervine should find it 
necessary at the end of a column and a half of criticism to father 
on me a complete inversion of this statement I do not know). 


The attractions are obvious ; greater physical comfort, more 
frequent leave, and generally a more elastic discipline in matters 
of detail. But against this must be set the constant worry of 
paper reports and strafes, of trying to obey unintelligent orders 
intelligently, and of bearing responsibility for the misdeeds of 
one’s subordinates. The experience in these respects of a regi- 
mental commander in France is not easily to be forgotten. The 
balance I still think inclines somewhat, but not heavily, in favour 
of life in the commissioned ranks. 

Your correspondent is wrong when he asserts, “an officer 
whose nerve was gone could hope for recognition of the fact : 
& man couldn’t.” This statement is untrue of my own unit 
and of others I know (including infantry). If it were generally 
true, what explanation can be offered of the large number of 
neurasthenic cases evacuated from the ranks ? 

As this correspondence has lost its personal aspect, I sign my 
own name.—Yours, etc., 


Reform Club, 8.W. Joun Neat (“ X. Y.”’). 


THE LABOUR PARTY AGRICULTURAL 
POLICY 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEsMAN, 

Sir,—May I, as one who has some experience but no financial 
interest in agriculture, reply to the letter of Mr. Day under the 
above heading? Your correspondent contends that unless 
agriculture can afford to pay a living wage without State aid, 
it should be allowed to fall to ruin. This it will most assuredly 
do without financial help from the national exchequer. 

I take the view that in the national interest this help should 
be forthcoming. Our experience in the recent war has surely 
taught us the need for home production of food until all possi- 
bility of future wars is entirely eliminated. During the war 
the farmer was exhorted to produce more human food ; he was 
compelled often against his judgment to plough up his pasture, 
which it would take years to restore. Is not, then, the State 
now under the moral obligation to save him from ruin in the 
future ? The prosperity and happiness of rural England depend 
upon the survival of agriculture. What fate has Mr. Day to 
offer the present skilled agricultural labourer? Even if a trans- 
port system adequate for Mr. Day’s scheme for the settlement 
of industrial workers on agricultural holdings is a possibility 
in the near future. Why burden the industrial worker with an 
acre of derelict land which the skilled agriculturist had proved 
to be incapable of profitable cultivation ? 

May I add, for those who think land nationalisation the remedy 
for all agricultural ills, that if farm produce falls in price to 
anything approaching the pre-war level, very little of the arable 
land in this country could pay a decent wage, even if farmed 
rent-free.—Yours, etc., C. G. 

May 11th. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTESMAN. 

Sir,—That very charming writer, S.L.B., asks what the agri- 
cultural policy of the Labour Party is to be. But, unfortunately, 
he gives us no guidance as to his own views on the subject : a 
series of criticisms of the present is not a positive policy. 

The Labour Leaders themselves do not seem to recognise that 
they are at the moment driving in three of the supports of a 
People’s Agricultural policy : (i) Free Trade (ii) Nationalisation 
of Land, and (iii) Transport. The fourth of these supports 
will, in my own opinion, have to be the nationalisation of banks. 
With these uprights fixed, some important “ planks,” such as 
national coal, will be useful as the source of fertilising material. 
Housing, too, and the minimum wage are well in hand. It is 
fairly obvious, therefore, that Labour is actively promoting 
some of those fundamental changes that are essential to a policy. 

It is usual to find the journalist taking for granted that Free 
Trade and a Social Land Policy are contradictions. I have 
often pointed out, however, that they are necessary and com- 
plementary to each other if we are to secure good and cheap 
food for all. Or, to put the matter in a simpler way, if we as 
a State, farm our own land, we can sell to the people at Free 
Trade prices, and still do very well as to profit. The necessary 
rotations of crops are so complicated by weather and varieties 
of soil, that it is only by averaging the whole, after farming large 
units of area that beneficial results can be obtained. The due 
collection and distribution of the produce is, of course, as import- 
ant as its scientific production. 

Now here we reach a point where the word Labour would 
be better replaced by the word People as originally intended. 
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The food of the country is of universal interest ; and if we take 
the land over, it is most important, in view of its adequate 
working, that the present dwellers on it should be given a vivid 


interest in the national farming which ought to follow. In the 
present agricultural committees, we have already the nucleus 
of a body of managers, and in the professors we have a skilled 
band of experts. 

* The Labour Party is in an unfortunate position as to leader- 
ship in this great matter. The so-called agricultural leaders 
are negligible : we have as yet no man of mark, such as Messrs. 
Webb, Thomas, and Smillie to take the thing in hand. The 
Liberal Party has lost its chance of co-operation with us, and I, 
personally, am prepared to welcome the assistance of the present 
Prime Minister in this fascinating task. He seems to possess 
the faculty of adapting himself to the exploration of new methods 
towards the solution of new problems.—Yours, etc., 

Gro. RapFrorD 
(Author of “The State as Farmer,” “Our Daily Bread,” etc.). 


RAILWAY NATIONALISATION 


To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—May another Railway Officer correct one or two errors 
which have unconsciously no doubt crept into your article of 
April 26th on the Economics of Nationalisation. The figures 
put forward in the article are worthless for comparative purposes, 
because it is impossible to compare effectively when the basis 
of comparison is different. For instance, on one railway “‘salaries ” 
commence at £3 per week, on another railway at £5 per week. 
Consequently, the number of men per salaried official may differ 
materially from the number of men per supervisory official. 
Again, the operating cost of a locomotive consists of a more or 
less fixed charge for wages and repairs and a fluctuating charge 
for coal, with the result that a railway in a colliery district with 
many shunting engines will have a much lower operating cost 
per locomotive than a railway whose locomotives are mainly 
engaged on passenger work in the South of England. The cost 
of repairs to rolling stock is affected very largely by the per- 
sonality of dead and retired Chief Mechanical Engineers; the 
railway with sixty different classes of locomotive will obviously 
have much higher repair costs than the railway with only twelve 
classes. I am afraid that many of those who expect immediate 
and large economies as the result of nationalisation will be dis- 
appointed, though no doubt nationalisation is the correct policy, 
and will eventually pay; always provided the whole of the econo- 
mies to be effected are not dissipated in a huge bureaucratic 
ministry in London.—Yours, etc., 

RaILway ENGINEER. 


THE SPIRIT DUTY 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTESMAN. 

Str,—In the published comments on the new Spirit Duty, I 
have not yet observed any notice of its remarkable incidence 
in regard to different branches of the Trade. 

The additional duty imposed is 20s. per proof gallon— 
(advanced from 30s. to 50s). This at the reduced bottling 
strength, works out at an additional 28s. per dozen bottles. The 
controlled prices meanwhile are as follows :-— 

Wholesale, 103s. per dozen (formerly 87s. 6d. per dozen). 

Retail, 126s. ms (formerly 108s. Od. ss ). 

The person who actually pays the duty is the wholesaler. 
He therefore puts down the extra 28s. and gets in return an 
extra 15s. 6d.,a net loss to him of 12s. 6d. per dozen. The 
Tetailer, on the other hand, not only loses nothing, but is entitled 
under the new controlled price to charge an additional profit of 
2s. 6d. per dozen! In other words, while there is only a differ- 
ence of 10s. between the additional cost per dozen and the increased 
price to the consumer (28s. on to the cost, and 18s. on to the 
retail price), the wholesaler has to pay out of his own pocket 
a sum of 12s. 6d. per dozen, being the whole of the extra duty not 
provided in the price to the public, plus 2s. 6d. more profit for his 
retail customer. 

Apart altogether from the general questions of the wisdom 
of this tax, and the justice of the novel method of making duties 
(by means of controlled prices), payable by the trader instead 
of the consumer, this extraordinary differentiation between two 
branches of the Trade calls for serious attention. The complaints 
of profiteering, of which we hear from time to time, have been 
chiefly directed against the retailer ; why then this preferential 
tenderness towards him and this grossly unfair distribution of 
the burden ?—Yours, etc., W. S. Goprrey. 

48 Mark Lane, E.C. 

May 5th. 








MATERNITY AND CHILD WELFARE 


To the Editor of Tuz New StTaTesMAn. 

Smr,—I have read with much interest your correspondence 
on the subject of Maternity and Child Welfare. I do not know 
whether in a controversy like this it is permitted to retort 
““ Rubbish |” or “ Stuff and nonsense” to those with whom one 
disagrees. But if it is, may I say so to Mr. Chesterton’s letter 
in your issue of May 3rd? _ I cannot think that if he had a wide 
or long acquaintance with families of the kind Miss Macmillan 
meant he would write nine sentences full of long words and brilliant 
gibes to prove that the parents resent improvement by their 
children. He would know that they have no such false pride, 
and that while they may perhaps speak roughly to the little boy, 
they speak of him with delight in his knowingness and in the 
wonderful things he is “learning” them. Such parents want 
their children to have better chances than they have had, and 
the children, far from dishonouring their parents take their hands 
joyfully as fellow-learners. 

And what answer has Mr. Chesterton to Mrs. Player's strongest 
argument, viz., that these mothers come voluntarily to the 
Welcomes ?—Yours, etc., 


The Normal College, Bangor, Wales. M. G. CARTER. 


HAMLET AT THE OLD “VIC.” 


To the Editor of Tuk New StTaTEsMAN 

Sir,—When Mr. Maurice Baring says that this is “ the first 
time for very many years” that the complete play has been 
acted on the stage in London, he overlooks Sir Frank Benson's 
revival at the Lyceum in 1900. Mr. Benson (as he then was) 
gave the complete text just as the “ Vie” players did, the only 
difference being that at the Lyceum there was a break of two 
hours or so in the middle of each performance, which, with this 
break, occupied an entire afternoon and evening. 

For the sake of information, I should be glad if Mr. Baring 
would explain why he says that it is ““ perhaps fifty or a hundred 
years since the whole play has been performed.” This suggests 
a revival of it in the nineteenth century. I have not been able 
to find any record of one, and should be much obliged to Mr. 
Baring if he would tell me when and where it took place. . Subject 
to correction, my own belief is that Mr. Benson’s revival, which 
I think was first given at Stratford a year or two before he brought 
it to London, was the first occasion on which the whole text of 
the play had ever been spoken on any stage. Mr. Baring probably 
knows a good deal more about the Elizabethan stage than I 
do, but does not the evidence point to the conclusion that the 
play was then performed in a shortened “ acting version ”’ ? 

I am pretty sure—again subject to correction—that between 
the Restoration and Mr. Benson’s experiment the whole text 
was never given. The version in use on the Restoration stage 
is extant in a quarto of 1676. This, like most subsequent stage 
texts, was simply intended to bring the play within the limits 
of the normal time of performance. Garrick is, I think, the only 
actor who has tried his hand at improving, as distinct from merely 
shortening it. ‘“* I have rescued that noble play from the rubbish 
of the fifth act,” he complacently observed. In fact, he cut out 
the fifth act altogether. In his version, Hamlet appears at the 
end of the fourth act, when the King and Laertes are plotting 
against him. There is no fencing-match and no poisoned chalice. 
Hamlet, without ado, attacks and kills the King, Laertes wounds 
Hamlet, and the Queen runs mad. Hamlet is reconciled to 
Laertes, and dies after urging him and Horatio to form a Coali- 
tion Government, or, as he more poetically puts it, 

*“* Unite your virtues 
To calm this troubled land.” 


With this one exception, which was discarded as soon as the 
author retired, the play was always sufficiently popular in its 
normal (shortened) form to escape the attentions which the 
Restoration and eighteenth adapters lavished on King Lear, 
Macbeth and others.—Yours, etc., 
GORDON CROSSE. 
Oxford and Cambridge Club, S.W.1. 


Tc the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMAN. 
Sir,—Lovers of the “Old Vie” and its work will hail Mr. 
Maurice Baring as a comrade. 
But he is wrong when he says, speaking of the performance 
he witnessed, that it is “‘ perhaps fifty or a hundred years since 
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the whole play has been performed as it was written—from 
beginning to end.” One or more performances of Hamlet in 
its entirety have been given at the “Old Vic ’*°—({Mr. Baring 
might note how the name should be written down)—during 
each of the past five years. It has been produced in turn by 
Mr. Robert Atkins, Mr. Ben Greet, and Mr. George Foss, and 
the prince has been played successively by Mr. William Stack, 
Mr. Terence O’Brien, Mr. Ernest Milton and Mr. Russell Thorn- 
dike. We can, however, forgive Mr. Baring his lack of informa- 
tion if his enthusiasm prove as lasting as it is spontaneous, for 
he will come again and learn. 

But there is another point. I am not at all sure that we of 
the “* Old Vic” desire such indiscriminate praise as Mr. Baring 
metes out. We love the place, and we are very jealous of the 
reputation of its artists; and it is by no means certain that 
either is best served by an unvaried use of the superlative degree. 
Thus although we accept the scenery he so praises, because it 
is all the “ Old Vic’ can as yet command, we do not especially 
congratulate ourselves upon it. Scenery can be obtrusive by 
its poverty as well as by its splendour, and we certainly hope to 
have a more dignified setting for our Hamlet some day, although 
we shall never, I hope, see the ‘“* Old Vic ” allowing scenic effect 
to be its first consideration. Up to the point when scenery 
begins to overshadow the play or the players it is well enough, 
and we no more wish to do without it at the “ Old Vic” than 
we wish our Hamlet to step on to the boards in a shabby cloak 
and down-at-heel shoes. 

As he deals with the scenery, so Mr. Baring deals with the 
players. He is so uncritical that his very praise may well 
rouse suspicion in the minds of strangers to the “ Old Vic.” 
However, in Mr. Baring it is so obviously sincere that any 
*“ Old Vic” goer will, so to speak, receive him with open arms, 
for what he has felt if not for what he has said. 

By the way, does he really feel “* thoroughly sympathetic ” 
with the King’s pleasant little plans for his over-inquisitive 
nephew ?—Yours, etc., Roir SENo. 

May 10th. 


Miscellany 
A GEORGIAN IRISHMAN 


O large numbers of Irishmen the late Provost of Trinity 
represented the supreme type of anti-patriot. He 
often lived up to the character, and never resented 

the indignation to which his views on many subjects, 
notably on pre-English civilisation in Ireland, gave rise. 
Yet, unlike many so-called “ anti-Irishmen” Dr. Mahaffy 
had his ambitions centred wholly in his own country. Ever 
since he made his early reputation for scholarship with .a 
commentary on Kant—how many years ago was it ?—his 
darling wish had been. to reach that position which he 
finally enjoyed for but a brief spell at the end of a long life. 
Now Trinity College, which remains a seat of great learning, 
lost in the last sixty years much of its social prestige— 
and that without any gain in the direction of becoming 
democratically Irish. It is admirable then that Dr. Mahaffy, 
whose favourite weakness was deference to the “ well- 
born,”’ should never have faltered in his allegiance to Trinity, 
or ceased to be assured that the position of Provost of 
Trinity was equal to that of any academic potentate the 
world over. Quite characteristically he convinced himself 
that the Irish rising of 1916 had a large part of its origin in 
the ambition of its principal leader, P. H. Pearse, to seize 
the Provostship under an Irish Republic ! 

After the death of the great Dr. Salmon the prize seemed 
to have finally eluded Mahaffy ; for of Traill who succeeded 
Salmon it was said—and of course the saying was attributed 
to his rival—that if he had no soul the Lord God had com- 
pensated him with an immortal body. Traill was a rugged 
and most honest man, whose fixed and forcible opinions 
recommended him to the Orange party, and at the moment 
when the vacancy in the Provostship occurred that party 
was in the full flush of its successful offensive against George 


Wyndham and the Edwardian influence in Irish affairs. 
That great disappointment was not final after all; but Dr. 
Mahaffy at the moment of it approached his seventieth 
year. 


Mahaffy’s hostility to Irish ideals, to Home Rule and the 
Gaelic revival, does not seem to have been due to any excess 
of loyalty to England, let alone reverence for the British 
government in Ireland. He was perfectly conscious of the 
absurdity inherent in the attitude of the average Irish 
Protestant Unionist who, quite regardless of consistency, 
adopts whatever English liberal and democratic sentiments 
may be current at the moment, while he ignores the opinions 
of majorities at home. In the end he perceived that an 
extension of Irish self-government was not only inevitable— 
a consideration which did not count with him, since in 
Ireland (this was one of his epigrams) “ the inevitable never 
occurs ’’—but also desirable. Whether he possessed any 
gift of statesmanship is, however, doubtful ; perhaps he did 
not care who might make the laws for the nation, so long as 
he made its witticisms, and he constantly sacrificed his 
reputation for sober judgment to his passion for appearing 
in the character, and with all the prejudices, of an eighteenth 
century Anglo-Irish aristocrat. He had strong local affec- 
tions and no one had a keener sense of the Georgian glories 
of Dublin ; at the Convention he vexed the Ulster delegation 
considerably by contrasting College Green and the old 
Parliament House with the vulgar building of the Belfast 
City Councll. 


The pose assured him of a lasting legend ; but it is a pity 
that he allowed it to influence and interfere with his work 
as a writer. Most of the studies of his later years were in 
the region of Irish or Anglo-Irish history. There was no 
field where the work of the man of the world that was 
Mahaffy should have been so welcome. It was certain that 
his publications would be free from both the provincial 
Irish and the provincial English points of view, one or the 
other of which is almost always adopted by the writers of 
Irish history. But unhappily he failed to reconcile his pose 
of eighteenth century Georgian aristocrat with a just attitude 
towards the pre-English, or Gaelic, civilisation in Ireland. 
One could not ask him for permission to read Irish in the 
Trinity ‘College Library without hearing his views as to 
the worthlessness of that literature; and nothing pleased 
him so well as to be able to dispute the affirmations of Mrs. 
J. R. Green and the pro-Gaelic annalists. When Irish 
history was the subject of conversation he could never 
refrain from directing his hearers to some book which 
told how St. Ruth the French General of the Williamite 
wars in Ireland, on visiting his Gaelic ally, a Prince 
of Connaught, found the two daughters of the house 
sitting naked at the turf fire. The book of some English 
gossip, no doubt; Mahaffy did not know Irish—in this 
he suffered from a disability which, it must be con- 
fessed, could also be attributed to many of his opponents. 
Yet there was never any possibility of mistaking Mahaffy’s 
nationality ; and the marks of race upon his countenance 
grew extraordinarily emphatic in his latter years. He had 
the type of face which Sir Harry Johnston says is character- 
istic of the English race—the long upper lip and tendency 
to bushy whiskers—a ‘‘ John Bull” type of face which, 
however, is also found in the Aran Islands where no English 
blood has come. His height and athletic power as well 
as his name certainly suggested the Aryan Gael, and I 
recall in this connection my last sight of the Provost. I was 
in company of what would be called a fanatic of Gaeldom, who 
was also a Greek scholar: a man whom Mahaffy had ex- 
pressed a desire to meet—for ‘‘ was it possible that a ‘ Sinn 
Feiner ’ should care for the classics and be an authority on 
neo-Platonism ?’” We passed in the dusk of an autumn 
evening, and my companion marvelled that one out of 
whose face all the ages of Irish history seemed to look 
could have spoken unkindly of the ancient things of Ireland. 


N. M. 
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THE HAWK 


ROWN hills and bare, blue fields of air, 
B That fold me with my love; 

There in the sun make us two one, 
Yon hawk on guard above. 


With keen bright eye he'll watch us lie 
Lapt in the golden weather, 

And spread his wings o’er two poor things 
Whom love has knit together. 


With wings spread wide he’ll slant and glide 
From windy height to height, 
And while he hovers keep for two lovers 
A wary eye and bright. 
Maurice HEWLETT. 


Drama 
JUDITH 


r ] N\HE theme of the story of Judith is the passion of 
patriotism. It is rather a hideous story, but 
then patriotism often has a hideous side. People 

prefer not to look at it, but it is there. On air-raid nights, 

if in a room with children, my attention would be drawn 
to it. I could picture so distinctly the young patriot up 
there in the night, his blue eye with command in it, his 

leather helmet and straw-coloured moustache—probably a 

youth, in normal circumstances, more prompt to rescue 

others at his risk than I. There he was with triumphant 
tautness of nerve charging the shell-barrage, and though 
his machine might swerve his courage swerving not at all. 

But when the “ crumps” grew louder my thoughts would 

fix themselve: uneasily on the little anti-Huns in their 

dressing-gowns. How ghastly it would be if . . .! 

Hark! somewhere not far off it has happened, and in ten 

minutes the youth with the Kaiser-blue eye will be sailing 

away home, the last shells bursting far behind him and a 

glow in him like Judith’s prayer of thanksgiving: ‘‘ Woe 

to the nations that rise up against my kindred! The Lord 

Almighty will take vengeance of them in the day of judg- 

ment, in putting fire and worms in their flesh; and they 

shall feel them, and weep for ever.” Next night it might 
be our turn to put fire and worse than worms in the flesh 
of his kindred. 

Now it was this relevance of the story to the war, no 
doubt, that made Mr. Bennett choose Judith for a subject. 
The interesting thing was to see how he would treat it. 
Would he rub off the patina of time and show the resem- 
blances between our passions and the passions of patriotic 
Jews in the fifth century B.c. and even perhaps (a more 
risky proceeding) between their ideas and ours, or would 
he emphasise differences and in a Flaubertian manner aim 
at barbaric effects? He has aimed at doing both; and 
this, I think, is one of the reasons that by no means all the 
merits of the play get across the footlights. The two 
methods mutually injure each other. In the.first act— 
and all through in the character of Ozias—he keeps one eye 
on the twentieth century, while in the scenes in Holofernes’ 
tent he tries to be as Oriental as he can, and all through 
the language is Biblical—Biblical with a difference. Here 
he has shown considerable skill. He has quoted many 
phrases and even passages from the Apocrypha, but he 
has selected them very carefully and often toned them 
down so that they should not stand out in a dialogue which 
has to carry realistic suggestions of modernity and, alas! 
even comedy. (The pert passages between Judith’s maid 
and her Assyrian soldier lover are very poor.) The character 
of Ozias is the best thing in the play ; Mr. Campbell Gullan 
does not nearly do it justice. It is a difficult part to play 
and he is not various enough. He has to be both passionate 
and meanly and coldly adroit; he gives an impression of 


weakness rather than suppleness, and his Oriental passion 
for Judith is unconvincing. In the character of Judith 
Mr. Bennett has made one disastrous mistake. He has 
given her a lover. He makes her fall in love at sight with 
Achior and marry him! Now the point about Judith is 
that she is a high priestess of patriotism. In the story 
the note that is struck, both at the beginning and end of 
her story, is that she was honoured and feared as a dedicated 
character: ‘‘ And many desired her, but none knew her 
all the days of her life, after that Manasses her husband 
was dead, and was gathered to his people. But she increased 
more and more in honour, and waxed old in her husband’s 
house, being a hundred and five years old.” In short, 
her position united the impressive respectability of the 
widowed Queen Victoria with the romantic fame of a 
national hero like Nelson. There is no reason why a drama- 
tist should follow exactly an old story, but if he alters it 
it must be to improve it. By giving hera lover Mr. Bennett 
introduces an element which is dangerous to the real interest 
of the scene with Holofernes ; and in that scene Miss Lillah 
McCarthy does not come to the rescue of the dramatist 
by suggesting clearly enough the sacrificial nature of her 
task. In Mr. Sturge Moore’s Judith there was a fine moment 
when the drunken Holofernes, like an animal, scented 
danger just when her blandishments were sweetest. Some- 
thing in the cooing of Miss McCarthy’s voice—“ kisses act 
like the best of wine ’’—hinted then at her deadly intention 
and made him shout for a slave: then the cloud came down 
again upon his muddled brain. There is such a hint in Mr. 
Bennett’s dialogue, but it is not nearly stressed enough. 
He would have done well to steal straight from Mr. Moore. 

Lust scenes and scenes of enticement should be very 
short on the stage. It seems to me that it would have 
been better here to follow the Apocrypha and introduce 
Judith at the end of the long feast at which Holofernes 
‘“‘ drank much more wine than he had drunk at any time in 
one day since he was born,” and “they were all weary 
because the feast had been long.”” This would leave Judith 
and Holofernes alone together for a shorter time and prevent 
that prolonging of preliminaries which can only be watched 
with interest for a few minutes. 

Judith’s prayer before starting on her errand is a very 
important moment in the story. It was admirably delivered 
by Miss McCarthy. But when it is placed in the drama, 
namely, in the first act in which the politics of the City of 
Bethulia are laid before us, it does not stand out enough. 
If instead of the daylight scene by the wells with its comedy 
and grotesqueness we had had a night scene on the plain 
in which the two frightened women (one at least of them 
shrinking from every shadow and bush) are approaching 
the Assyrian camp, the distant fires and thrumming music 
and the shouts of revelry in the darkness would have made 
a finer background to that prayer; while the fact of its just 
preceding the seduction scene would have emphasised more 
Judith’s passionate purpose and the point that it is a scene 
of hatred shamming voluptuousness. 

I am doing nothing but pick holes. What induces me to 
dwell on the defects of this play is that it is odd that so 
careful a piece of work should not be more effective, espe- 
cially as the setting and Mr. Ricketts’ costumes are magnifi- 
cent to look at. Mr. Bennett is an artist, but also a very 
clever man; that is a fortunate but also a dangerous com- 
bination. He is too preoccupied with what is telling. 
He can supply it at every turn, and he can construct a 
surface which will harmonise superficially those telling 

ints. This preoccupation leads himto doubt at every turn 
if his subject is in itself enough to hold our attention. Here 
he introduces a love interest, gives Judith’s maid a comic 
lover, and a ballet. You see he does not believe the theme 
of Judith is rich enough by itself; it must be trimmed. 
Thus, admirable as his handling of that theme is in many 
respects, it lacks force, directness. We, too, lose interest 
in it; while it still holds us enough to prevent our feeling, 
for instance, how skilful the contrast is between the religious 
patriotism of Judith and the self-justifying egotism of 
Ozias. Desmond MacCartay. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 

SUPPOSE, at least I hope, that the Publishers’ 
I Association is taking some steps with regard to 

the new regulations as to the importation of paper. 
A certain amount of protest has appeared from newspapers, 
but not even the newspapers have taken half so much notice 
of the regulations as they would have done had they been 
properly alive to their interests. Some of them made a 
far greater howl about the No Returns Order. And from 
the publishers we have yet had scarcely a word. 


* * * 


For the sake of those persons who are not yet aware of the 
nature of this endeavour to introduce Colonial Preference 
(to an extent undreamt of by Joseph Chamberlain, whose 
preference was always “ only a little one”’) under the egis 
of D.O.R.A., I may as well summarise what is being done. 
In April we heard that the Paper Control was to go. Within 
a few days we learnt that Rehoboam had succeeded his 
father. ‘From May Ist the importation of paper and 
manufactures thereof is prohibited except under licence, 
save that no licences are required for the importation from 
the British Empire of paper and manufactures thereof pro- 
duced in the British Empire.” Then follow special instruc- 
tions as to various kinds of paper. The most drastic 
regulation of all would appear to be aimed at the Germans, 
and particularly the Bavarians. This runs: 


PrinteD Matrer.—Printed forms, Writing Paper with Printed 
Headings, Calendars, Showcards, Picture Postcards, Christmas and 
Greeting Cards, and other colour and lithographic printing (except 
as described in Clause 3) including Children’s Toy Books (consisting 
in regard to cover and contents of one-third or more of lithographic 
or other colour printing) will be totally prohibited. 


But the type clause is the following: 


2. Newsprint, GLAZED oR UNGLAZED.—In reels or sheets (not 
containing more than 30 per cent. Chemical Pulp). 

Import Licences will be issued in this category to the extent of 
25 per cent. of the purchases after this date of paper of the same 
descriptions produced in the British Empire. 

If the Board of Trade is satisfied that such qualities or descrip- 
tions of Imperial manufacture cannot be obtained in sufficient 
quantities within the British Empire and/or that the prices demanded 
for such qualities or descriptions are unreasonable, it may issue 
Licences in excess of the 25 per cent. 


“ Applicants for Licences for the importation of foreign 
paper must produce invoices proving, to the satisfaction of 
the Board of Trade, their purchases within the British 
Empire, together with copies of their orders showing the 
date of such purchases.” Are we to understand that this 
is what the country voted for at the General Election ? 


* * * 


The strongest comments I have seen have been in Ways 
and Means. That outspoken journal says: 


The paper trade has during the war given to the country such 
an excellent example of the very worst type of profiteering that 
it is not entitled to the smallest modicum of sympathy and con- 
sideration in any arrangements which may now be made. An 
industry which jumped at the chance afforded by the German 
submarine to raise the price of its product from 1]d. to 1s. 10d. per Ib. 
ought to hide its face at this juncture, and it should be difficult 
to find a member of Parliament with the audacity to raise questions 
as to its future. 


And it remarks on the oddity of : 


The idea of some official in Whitehall Gardens dictating to the 
nation as to where it shall buy its paper, and that dictation being 


given at the instance of a committee on which paper-makers have 
had a preponderating influence. 


One is taken back to the days of the Tariff Commission. 


* * * 


Perhaps the gambling nature of this experiment can best 
be illustrated by quoting from its supporters. The most 
conspicuous of these has been—of all unexpected people— 
the Newspaper World. This optimist says on May 8rd 
that we shall soon find that we can get all the paper we 
want, and that “ prices have been (my italics) very little 
altered by the new legislation,” though he has reservations 
as to the shipping facilities available for bringing paper 
from Canada—the only Imperial source of manufactured 
paper. Next week he is distinctly more enthusiastic. 
“‘ Most think that when they get into proper working order 
there will be very little hardship felt by anyone, and that 
the British paper-makers and those in Canada will distinctly 
gain by it.” A Canadian questioned on the subject made 
the sage but scarcely illuminating reply that “ the people 
of Canada were second to none in commercial matters.” 


* * * 


It is cheering. The best that can be promised to the 
consumer is that prices won’t rise very much, and that his 
“hardships” will not be great. On the other hand, he 
will be compensated by the sight of the gratified paper- 
makers, who have made their bit so nobly during the war. 
But what of the worst that can be expected ? It is all very 
well for the Board of Trade to talk of stepping in and fixing 
prices when these cannot be “ agreed ” upon by all parties 
in the market, however that process is to be achieved. 
But it is surely obvious—with the powers that be so openly 
keen on Protection and Preference that they will slip them 
through behind the country’s back—who will have the 
whip-hand ; and it won’t be the consumer. There is no 
guarantee whatever that there will not be a positive shortage 
of paper ; there is a dead certainty that a virtual monopoly 
is to be given to British and Canadian paper-makers ; and 
the consumer’s possible hardships are limited only by the 
reserve powers which are to be exercised by a Board of 
Trade which has surrendered to the paper industry. Never 
did I see the paper-maker begging his bread, and I am now 
never likely to. 

* * * 


Every newspaper—save those only which are fortunate 
enough to own mills in Britain or the Colonies—will be hit 
by these new and extraordinarily severe restrictions. So 
will every publisher. Are the publishers content to be 
butchered to make a holiday for Colonel Amery ? Some of 
them may be and doubtless are Protectionists in theory. 
But the goods they sell cannot conceivably be protected— 
there is, indeed, a special exemption for foreign literature ; 
nobody suggests excluding Homer, Moliére and Goethe in 
order that we shall be able to sell more of the home product 
Shakespeare and the eminent authors of Nova Scotia, 
Tasmania and the lesser Antilles. The publishers’ own 
produce is in its nature subject to Free Trade conditions ; 
if, in spite of this, they are going to support Protection for 
the people from whom they get their raw materials, they 
must be more than human and unlike the members of any 
other trade yet discovered. The unfortunate thing is that, 
although they are bound sooner or later to feel where the 
shoe pinches, and to cry out in consequence, they are as a 
body very slow moving. They should hurry up, or they 
will find that the expected escape from their miserable 


war-time position has not happened. 
SoLomMoNn EAGLe. 
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A BRITISH OBSERVER IN ITALY 


With British Guns in Italy. By Hvcu Darron. Methuen. 
8s. 6d. net. 


It is an unfortunate fact that most participants in the 
war who have reported their observations seem to have 
brought little more away from the experience than they 
took to it. The very anxiety to rise to a great occasion 
seems to have been fatal to them. The majority, numbed 
and dazed by events, seem to have thought that an ordinary 
manner of writing must be inadequate, and that only one 
of the numerous styles founded on the more Asiatic prose 
of Mr. Kipling could possibly suffice. As a result, all the 
fronts have been enveloped and obscured by a mist of 
clichés as dense as that with which generations of travellers 
have enveloped Mont Blanc and the Bay of Naples. The 
war-writers seem to have seen what they expected to see, 
and have certainly written what they thought themselves 
expected to write. But Mr. Dalton’s book is refreshing 
in a waste of almost entirely worthless literature, because 
he has described his experiences without being more over- 
whelmed by them than if he were merely describing a ride 
on a tram through East London. 

His angle of approach is only just perceptibly different 
from that of his colleagues, but it takes him eventually 
in a widely divergent direction. He has not, we think, 
written one of those books which would have been valuable 
no matter what it described or if the war depicted had 
never taken place. In that class, Major Francis Brett 
Young’s Marching on Tanga still stands alone. But he 
has composed a narrative curiously unaffected by precon- 
ceived ideas, curiously clear-headed and curiously level in 
tone. It is very nearly a model of what such a book should 
be; and if three or four more such are forthcoming from 
different fronts posterity will have a better notion of what 
this generation has suffered and done than seemed likely 
a year ago. 

In the middle of 1917 Mr. Dalton, then a lieutenant in 
the Royal Garrison Artillery, was despatched to Italy to 
join one of the British batteries which had been sent there 
in the earlier part of the same year. He took part in the 
successful offensive of that year, in the retreat from Capor- 
etto, in the great defensive battle of June, 1918, and in the 
final victory. His penultimate chapter, dated November 
12th, 1918, shows the battery resting, almost incredibly, 
in the Euganean Hills and finding nothing to do. ‘“ Was 
it Wordsworth,” asks Mr. Dalton, “who said that poetry 
is ‘emotion remembered in tranquillity’ ? Wordsworth 
would undoubtedly have written much poetry here.” His 
experiences do not, by more than two years, include all 
Italy’s war. But they include the greatest moments of it— 
the worst disaster and the final effort. And, on the other 
hand, Mr. Dalton does not pretend to write about things 


. he has not known. He takes his stand firmly on the fact 


that he was a subaltern officer with a British battery on 
the Italian front. He describes his adventures in that 
capacity and as much of Italy and the Italians as he would 
see from that standpoint. 

As a result, his story is convincing—a quality worth 
having in such a book, even at the cost of not always being 
exciting. Save for scattered moments—perhaps all the more 
moving—there is no more emotional exaltation here than 
there might be in the story of the building of a railway. 
The task of the armies, as Mr. Dalton sees it, was mechanical 
and business like. The task of an army which depends 
on the elaborate and powerful engines which are heavy 
guns can hardly be anything else. For the artillery, 
life in the line, even during the great battles, was simply 
work, carried on under greater or lesser pressure, greater 
or lesser difficulties, with spells of rest which were not so 
frequent or so satisfactory as they might have been. And 
of this Mr. Dalton conveys an extremely clear and veri- 
similitudinous impression. He is chiefly readable, not because 
he is an exceptionally practised writer or because he has 


exceptional adventures to record, but because he puts down 
all the facts lucidly and convincingly as they happened. 
The reader is irresistibly persuaded that this was what it 
was like; and, though our hunger for adventures may be 
great, we have a hunger for reality, which will feed con- 
tentedly on such a narrative as this. 

The verisimilitude of the narrative of fighting lends an 
extra weight to Mr. Dalton’s general observations ; and his 
opinion that the Caporetto disaster was due to the faulty 
dispositions of the Higher Command is worth notice. He 
testifies that only in one battalion did he see traces of 
defeatist or German propaganda among the Italian troops ; 
and it seems to be his view that not enough were thus 
affected to excuse the Higher Command for stationing 
regiments known to be in a bad condition at the point 
chiefly threatened by the Austrian offensive. On more 
general points still, in his brief and modest chapter on national 
characteristics, he is sane and quiet. He opposes the 
common confusion by which the French are taken as a 
type of the Latin nations, and points out in how many 
instances the French and the Italians differ. In particular, 
he seizes on the important fact that the birth-rate of the 
Italians is still increasing, and will enable them to play a 
greater part numerically in future history, while the French 
must depend more and more on the propagation of their ideas. 
This is a fact too seldom remembered ; and Mr. Dalton’s 
insistence on it is characteristic of his clearsightedness. 

The value of his book is that it is a record of things seen 
by an intelligent man, set down with no rhetoric or exaggera- 
tion to obscure what actually was seen. Were the world 
to hold an enquiry into the war, and were this book a deposi- 
tion, Mr. Dalton would be reckoned a good witness. And 
here and there he is something more; in his feeling for 
landscapes and men (notably in his description of an army 
in retreat) he approaches the poetic. His is one of the best 
books of the war. 


MISERY 


The Journal of a Disappointed Man. By W. N. P. Bar- 
BELLION. With an Introduction by H. G. Wells. 


Chatto and’ Windus. 6s. net. 


The gift of forgetfulness is one of the most precious with 
which man has been endowed. He forgets the pain that has 
been in the past, and the pain that, with inevitable death, 
awaits him in the future. He forgets past pleasures too 
A delightful sensation can never quite be recaptured ; it 
must actually be felt anew in order to be realised. Rob him 
of his forgetfulness and man would soon be satiated with 
pleasure if he did not turn from it in shame and horror at 
the thought, like a Memento Mori at a feast, of the pain 
and death that have been, that exist all around, that lie 
in wait. Forgetfulness and the limited scope of sympathy 
are the two negative attributes of human nature which 
render life possible and tolerable. Sympathy goes such a 
little way ; we “ suffer with ” so little. There is no physical 
sympathy ; our bodies do not feel the cancer gnawing at 
our neighbour’s flesh. We are very much alone in our 
joys as well as our suffering. Men will soon forget the war 
and its lessons because life moves on, and there are other 
things to think about. Those who themselves have suffered 
will forget their agonies ; those who have suffered at second- 
hand, through sympathy, will forget their infinitely lesser 
pains even more rapidly. It is not only wars that we forget. 
Eating, drinking and merry-making would be difficult if 
the fate of men like Barbellion were perpetually in our 
thoughts—the fate of youth and genius prematurely blasted 
by disease, the lingering misery of a powerful spirit chained 
to a corpse-like body. Barbellion belonged to the family 
of the Poétes Maudits, of the geniuses whom a prejudiced 
destiny pursues, who “ grow spectre-thin and die.” Reading 
these journals, we think of Keats with his rotten lungs and 
the unfulfilment of his life and love; we think of Beddoes, 
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smashed and helpless on his hospital bed, preferring poison 
to a cripple’s life. We think of all the innumerable tragedies 
that do not purge the soul by terror and pity, but make it 
bitter and resentful, helplessly angry against the incom- 
prehensible fates. 

The outward facts of Barbellion’s career are few and simple. 
He was the son of a West Country newspaper reporter. 
At an early age, he developed a passion of natural science 
and contrived, while yet a boy and with almost no help, 
to give himself a first-class scientific education But news- 
paper reporters cannot afford to let their sons dabble in 
zoology ; young Barbellion had to learn shorthand and go 
reporting like his father. After several years of an unsatis- 
factory existence, his great ambition was realised ; he secured 
a post in the Natural History Museum. But the fulfilment 
of his ambition was at the same time a disappointment, 
a shattering of illusions. The work he was set to do proved 
trivial and futile, and the ill-health with which he had 
wrestled all his life tightened its grip upon him, robbing 
him during long periods of all his vitality, all his powers 
of work, all his hopes. His marriage in 1915 brought him 
happiness ; but not forlong. He was attacked by a creeping 
paralysis and by the end of 1917 he was dead. 

So much for the outward “ facts’: though we have heard 
that ‘‘ Barbellion” is not really dead. This Journal is the 
intimate inward history of a very fine and sensitive spirit 
struggling with these horrible circumstances and being 
conquered. Barbellion was a man of science; in these 
pages we see how he turned a trained observer’s eye inward 
upon himself. And it is a remarkable character that this 
microscopic egotism reveals. There was something of the 
poet in him; the fact that he knew what caused a rainbow 
did not prevent him appreciating its beauty, as Keats 
somewhat foolishly thought it must. ‘‘ Overhead in the 
oaks I heard secret leaf whispers—those little noiseless 
noises. Birds and trees and flowers were secretive and 
mysterious like expectant motherhood.” The man who 
could write this was more than a mere classifier of species. 
As he significantly remarks, “I like Zoclogy. I wish I 
could do without Zoologists.” The average Museum 
Assistant is not a poet. Outward circumstances gave him 
good enough cause for misery ; but his unhappiness came 
also from within. ‘I am embittered because an intense 
desire to love has been baulked by my own idealising yet 
also analytical mind. I have wanted to love men blindly, 
yet I am always finding them out, and the disappointment 
chills the heart.” This longing to give and to receive 
sympathy was satisfied for Barbellion in his love for his 
wife—a love that supported him as death approached and 
at the same time made the thought of death more cruel and 
unbearable. It is a painful story and the moral, in Bar- 
bellion’s own words, seems to be this: “I must beware 
of all ultimate questions—they are too maddeningly 
unanswerable—Let me eschew philosophy and burn Omar.”’ 

The Journal of a Disappointed Man is not a great book, 
but it is a very moving one, above all an absorbingly inter- 
esting one. We are all so curious to know even a little 
about some other life than our own that any intimate 
account of a personality is of the utmost interest. Barbellion 
—like Casanova, and Marie Bashkirsteff—is a document 
for those engaged in the “ proper study of mankind.” Each 
presents his different aspect of reality, his facet, bright or 
dark, of the enormous truth that we are still so far from 
knowing. 


THE GUARDIANSHIP OF THE 
FUTURE 


The Foundations of National Prosperity: Studies in the 
Conservation of Permanent Natural Resources. By 
Professors Ety, Hess, LEITH and CarvER. 
10s, 6d. net. 

One of the counts in the indictment of the profit-making 
system, as a method of organising the 


Macmillan. 


” 


or “ capitalis 





production and distribution of commodities and services, 
is its almost inevitable failure to take into account the 
requirements of the future. Whether it is prairie soil, 
primeval forest, deposits of coal, oil and metals on the 
one hand, or the physical and mental powers of young 
persons on the other, there is nothing in “ business” to 
lead us to expect that any other procedure will be adopted 
than that which results in the extraction of the greatest 
possible profit for the existing generation of shareholders, 
irrespective of the possible adverse effect on the community 
in succeeding generations. However much has been done 
by previous ages for the business man, he will not do, and 
cannot be expected deliberately to do, anything that would 
diminish his present profits for the benefit of posterity. 
This knocks a big hole in the “‘ System of Natural Liberty,” 
to which some of our captains of Industry seem anxious to 
return. From the public standpoint, it is a defect in the 
Capitalist system which does not seem to be adequately 
dealt with by our Professors of Political Economy. It is 
one of the points on which their colleagues in the United 
States have, perhaps, got ahead of them. 

It is, of course, natural that *‘ conservation,” as it is 
called, should have forced itself on the attention of the 
American economists earlier than upon that of the British. 
It is in the United States that the reckless using-up of the 
future resources of the community has been most manifest. 
One of the foreign visitors to the “‘ World’s Fair” at Chicago, 
in 1898, was asked to say what had most impressed him 
in America. Not without great polite hesitation was the 
answer extracted from him. that what had impressed him 
most was that it was “‘a nation of butchers.” He found himself 
in a wild orgy of butchering or slaughtering, for immediate 
personal gain, the resources of the community in the 
future. The “robbing of the soil” by the prairie farmer, 
the destruction of the forests by the ‘lumber kings,” the 
reckless exhaustion of the oilfields, the wasteful exploitation 
of the coal, the frittering away of the potential water power, 
the neglect of irrigation, the loss of wealth through coast- 
erosion and river-inundations, finally, the reckless using-up 
of the human beings in industrial employment during the 
last third of the nineteenth century in the United States 
represent, in the aggregate, the most gigantic economic 
waste that the world has ever seen. This economic waste, 
be it noted, took place, and is still taking place, under the 
free play of the motive of pecuniary self-interest, and under 
its specially modern form of profit-making. The United 
States began to awaken to the waste in the last decade of 
the nineteenth century. The word “ conservation” was 
first used in this connection in 1898. President Roosevelt 
turned the limelight on the question by the Conference of 
State Governors that he summoned in 1908. The volumin- 
ous Report of the National Conservation Commission in 
1909 gives the facts in appalling detail. President Van 
Hise, of Wisconsin University, dealt with the subject 
elaborately in his book on The Conservation of National 
Resources in the United States (1910). In the present 
volume, which Professor R. T. Ely edits, the whole question 
is worked into general economic theory, with results that 
would have made Bastiat gasp and stare. 

It would be taking the American economists too far to 
say that the facts land them in State Socialism, although 
that is what Lord Sydenham and M. Yves Guyot will assert 
of them. But the American professors now lay it down 
with emphasis that nothing can be more prodigal in any 
community than to entrust its principal natural resources 
even to the most enlightened Capitalism. “The State 
alone can safeguard adequately the interests of the future.” 
The economists, they declare, should be leaders in this 
movement. Nor will legislative restrictions on_profit- 
making enterprises suffice. ‘‘ Administrative Commissions 
are alone equal to the tasks of conservation.” There is 
“no technical superiority of present social goods over 
future social goods.” The “theory of interest does not 
apply to public investment.” As to the provision of addi- 
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The Economics of 
Domestic Fuel 


N considering the eco- 

nomics of the domestic 
fuel question the house- 
holder must remember that 
the national welfare has to 
be taken into account as well 
as his own pocket. 


The use of gas lessens the drain on 
Britain’s fast-dwindling reserves of coal: 
it also lessens the. drain on the time, 
health and nervous energy of the house- 
wife and her helpers. And to-day, when 
labour is scarce and time and health are 
more precious even than actual money, 
this is a point which should not be over- 


looked. 


Gas is clean, controllable, and ever- 
ready at a touch; in a word, it is one 
of the greatest labour-savers known. 
Hence—and by reason also of the fact 
that, unlike coal, it need be consumed 
no longer than it is actually required — 
its use means personal as well as national 
economy. 


Write for the “Household Economy” number of “A 
Thousand and One Uses for Gas” to the Secretary— 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westmincter, S.W.1 
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OSTEND AND ZEEBRUGGE. Agel 23: May 10, 1918, 
The Dispatches of Vice-Admiral Sir ROGER KEYES, 
and other Narratives of the Operations. Edited by 
C. SANFORD TERRY. Crown 8vo. With maps and 
fourteen plates. 6s. 6d. net. 

Scotsman.—‘‘ Truth will out. This learned and interesting 
volume will rejoice all lovers of bold adventure.” 


THE DIVISION OF THE PRODUCT OF INDUSTRY 
An Analysis of National Income before the War. By 
A. L. BOWLEY. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. Third Impression. 

Manchester Guardian.—‘ The most authoritative statement 
we have yet had of the total national income and of the 
way in which it is divided. To many people it will come 
as a surprise.” 

IRELAND IN THE LAST FIFTY YEARS, 1866-1918. 
By ERNEST BARKER. Second and enlarged edition. 
8vo. 3s. Gd. net. 

Nation.—‘ We are glad to see that this well-informed, 
well-written and important pamphlet has already got into 
a second and enlarged edition, for it is one which everybody 
who already knows a little about Ireland, and wants to 
know more, will do well to read, learn and inwardly digest. 
The pamphlet may also be called unusually impartial.’ 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF RUSSIA. 
By PAUL VINOGRADOFF, N. NORDMAN, S. 
POLIAKOFF-LITOFTZEFF, and I. V. SHKLOVSKY. 
Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. net. 

The Times.—" Very valuable and timely.” 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
By Viscount GREY, The Rt. Rev. E. S. TALBOT, 
Bishop of Winchester, Sir JULIEN CORBETT, Sir 
SYDNEY OLIVER, Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, 
The Rt. Hon. ARTHUR HENDERSON, Professor 
GILBERT MURRAY, Professor A. F. POLLARD, 
HARTLEY WITHERS. With an Introduction by 
Viscount BRYCE. 3s. 6d. net. 

Westminster Gazette —‘‘ The Oxford University Press have 
been well advised to issue, as a whole, their admirable series 
of pamphlets on the different aspects of the League of 
Nations.” 


THE CENTURY OF HOPE. 
A Sketch of Western Progress from 1815 to the Great 
War. By F. S. MARVIN. Crown 8vo. 6s. net 
Positivist Review.—‘‘ Mr. Marvin's fascinating survey of 
the ‘century of hope’ is temperament at once controlled 
by and vivifying an immense and many-sided apparatus of 
facts. Saturated in every page with the historical spirit, 
the book has itself the living movement of history. The 
mere dynamic of it is irresistible.”’ 
INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM. 
Viewed in the light of History. By VINCENT A. 
SMITH, C.LE. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
THE OXFORD HISTORY OF INDIA. 


From the Earliest Times to the end of ro11. By 
VINCENT A. SMITH, C.LE. With one hundred and 
seventy-nine Illustrations and twenty-one Maps. Crown 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


ON JURISPRUDENCE and THE CONFLICT OF LAWS 
By FREDERIC HARRISON. With Annotations by 
A. H. F. LEFROY. 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


THE GREEK COMMONWEALTH. 
Politics and Economics of Fifth-Century Athens. By 
A. E. ZIMMERN. Second Edition. With three Maps. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Journal of Hellenic Studies.—‘‘ A notable contribution to 
Greek, and, above all, to Athenian history. Mr. Zimmern 
makes Greek history something not merely to remember 
but to understand.” 


SELECTIONS from BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON 
Chosen and Edited by R. W. CHAPMAN. Crown 8vo. 
With three Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 

Spectator.—‘‘ It must have been as great a pleasure to 
make these selections from Boswell as it is to read them. 
. . The book is admirably printed.”’ 


TALES BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 
Selected and edited, with an Introduction, by CARL 
VAN DOREN. Cloth, 43s. 6d. net. And in Leather 
bindings. (Oxford Editions of Standard Authors.) 
Times.—'‘ Mr. Van Doren has said, and said very well, 
all that there is to be said about Washington Irving.”’ 


GOSTA BERLING’S SAGA. 
By SELMA LAGERLOF. Translated from the Swedish 
by LILLIE TUDEER. Two volumes. Crown 8vo, 
12s. 6d: net. (American Scandinavian Foundation.) 
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tional instruments, “‘ taxation may accumulate new capital.” 
Moreover, ‘‘ taxation may induce thrift.” 
told once more that ‘“‘ luxurious consumption does not add 
to the employment of labour.” There’ is such a thing as 
“spending money for that which is not bread.”” We need 
not be afraid of foreign competition, for ‘“‘ any community 
can pretty nearly have whatever it really wants.” The 
last homily, is perhaps, the most comprehensive and the 
most significant of the change that has come over economics. 
It is ‘‘ why it is better to tell the truth ” to the whole nation, 
and especially to the wage-earners, “than to tell lies.” 
Altogether a notable book, and one to be studied by every 
economic enquirer. 


THE DICKENSIAN DICKENS 


The Secret of Dickens. By W. Watrer Crorcn. 
and Hall. 7s. 6d. net. 

This is Mr. Crotch’s fourth eulogium of Dickens. He is 
the President of the Dickens Fellowship, and thinks Dickens 
as great in tragedy as Shakespeare, though time has added 
enchantment to the merits of the latter. These two details 
should suffice to indicate his point of view. The Dickensian 
is not critical in the ordinary sense. Indeed, he despises 
professional critics, who are guilty of several crimes, such 
as snobbery, a university education, and a tendency to 
think that Dickens was not perfect in every way. Such 
persons are subjected to fierce scorn as representatives of 
“that disdainful temper which will still discount a 
man even of such originality and force as Dickens.” This 
is one of several passages that need the proof-reader. Natur- 
ally, Mr. Crotch does not use words in the same way as 
professional critics. For him Dickens is a realist, because 
he is a humanist, which means a writer who has illumined 
the life of the common people. By this illumination, we 
learn, Dickens has widened literature and made it possible 
for people like Thackeray and Charles Kingsley (influenced 
via Carlyle) to write their books. We do not regard 
Thackeray’s early journalism as negligible; we even prefer 
it to Sketches by Boz; nor do we think the coincidences 
between him and Dickens—they have, for instance, managing 
ladies called respectively “‘ the old campaigner” and “ the 
old soldier ’—prove any dependence of the one on the other. 
But Mr. Crotch does “ not hesitate to ascribe Thackeray’s 
rise and development to the strong influence which Dickens’s 
art had upon him.” Rising at times to rhetorical eloquence, 
Mr. Crotch is not strong in demonstrating his theses. He 
moves in a large, vague world of letters. He ranges over a 
crowd of writers in the eighteenth century without dis- 
covering sentimentalism, which was one of the chief influ- 
ences carried forward to the nineteenth century. We may 
doubt if Dickens was a realist, but we are sure that he was 
a sentimentalist. Also, he was somewhat arrogantly con- 
temptuous of knowledge beyond his purview, a fault, we 
fear, characteristic both of democrats and _ aristocrats. 
His education, most of which he got for himself, was painful, 
but admirably fitted for the future delight of the world. 
But it does not follow that other types of education are 
wrong, or necessarily lead to snobbery and contempt of the 
less fortunate. There are few prominent mothers of the 
sort supposed to make great men in the works of Dickens. 
Mr. Crotch rambles round that criticism without making 
the obvious comment that the mother who stood for Mrs. 
Nickleby was not a satisfactory parent. She wanted to 
send a wretched little boy back to the Blacking Factory. 

Readers do not admire Dickens the less because they 
cannot credit him with all the virtues which still shine 
out of the golden haze of hero-worship. That he should 
still trail such clouds of glory behind him half a century 
after his death is a remarkable tribute to his power. He 
wrote of and for the people: that was well. But it was 


Chapman 


not so well that his vast public took him in hand, after 
he had taken them in hand, and led him to alter the 
truth of his stories, 


He meant, cost him what it might, 


Finally, we are, 


to persist in the depiction of truth. Mr. Crotch tells 
us this, but was it true, that Estella in Great Expectations 
married Pip after all? Can an artist write a story with 
one end in view and alter it without loss in the last words 
to another? Forster had his doubts on the point, and so 
have we. Art is one thing, the great expectations of the 
public another. 

Dickens became the slave of his public, and overworked 
himself with his incessant and restless labour, like a clever 
little boy kept up too late at night, as Mr. Chesterton aptly 
remarked. When he was weary, he wrote extraordinarily 
bad stuff. People to-day are yawning rather than crying 
over his pathos, and his considerable work in reform has 
been so long done that it is forgotten. There remain his 
humour and his wonderful observation, which the world 
has not seen repeated. His philosophy is not worth talking 
about, unless philosophy consists in a sense of contrast. Mr. 
Crotch thinks it worth while to lay stress on contrast, an 
obvious device which occurs to every small author who has 
a story to tell. But everywhere he sees Dickens as an 
immense and innovating influence. He tells us, for instance, 
that Inspector Buckett (it should be Bucket) “was the 
fictional father of practically all the sleuths of the modern 
novel,” though, of course, his imitators “ never gave us a 
living man.” We do not believe in the parentage, for we 
know composers of detective stories who have never thought 
of Bucket. Dickens kept a school of writers and took 
immense trouble with them. But none of his young men 
was destined to achieve a permanent reputation; the 
best of the master was incommunicable to his pupils. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The War and Unity. Edited by D. H. S. Cranace. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 6s. net. 

This volume of lectures is divided into two parts, one dealing with 
Unity between Christian Denominations, the other into Unity between 
Classes, within the Empire and between Nations. The authors may 
all be called optimists. They all find certain facts so ugly that they 
are determined that they shall cease: and in this they will have the 
good wishes of all except—whom ?. That is where their weakness 
comes in. They are unwilling to believe that there are powerful forces 
working for disunion, for hatred, for tyranny. They may admit it in 
words ; but their projects show no real sign of the power of the enemy 
still to be conquered. This optimism comes, we think, from the fact 
that the leaders of different movements, men like Mr. Clynes, for instance, 
and the Bishop of Peterborough, who write on Class Union, move 
mainly in a world where there is an atmosphere of hope and under- 
standing: they forget or underrate the huge mass of prejudice still 
wanting to be moved. If this be true of the classes, it is even truer of 
eoclesiastical differences: the present strong tendency to union has 
provoked the bitterest and narrowest spirit of sectarianism in reply. 
This book will, we fear, chiefly appeal to the already converted: the 
others need something more astringent. 


Myself and Dreams. By F. C. Conyseare. Kegan Paul. 6s. 6d. net. 


The two parts of this book form the most valuable contribution Mr. 
Conybeare has made to the literature of psychical research. Unlike 
some authors who have written widely and wildly on the subject, 
Mr. Conybeare has a deep acquaintance both with logic and philosophy. 
Mr. Conybeare’s attitude to the ego is boldly to stress the reality 
of self-consciousness. ‘I do not exist because I think: even 
as a subject of insight I transcend myself as a thinking subject. I 
exist to myself because ‘I am conscious of myself, not as I am in 
myself, but only that I am.’” This position is virtually the same as 
Kant’s and Newman’s, and is one which has the advantage of an 
obstinate and defiant idealism. 

The book on Dreams is full of sound criticism on various kinds of 
personality. We can especially commend the pages dealing with 
multiplex personality, especially the case of Sally Beauchamp. The 
section on Ecstasy is finely and nobly written, and has a dignity of 
simplicity which is rare in philosophical writing; indeed, in this and 
the following chapters Mr. Conybeare comes near reaching the high 
standards set by Baron von Hiigel in his book on Eternity. 


The Death of Turnus. By W. Warpe Fowter. Oxford: Blackwell. 
6s. net. 


The Death of Turnus is Dr. Warde Fowler’s title for the Twelfth 
£neid. His observations on Virgil are particularly valuable for their 
expert views of Roman religion, and for a width of interest that does 
not belong to the ordinary commentator. That Virgil was so precise 
in references to this ritual or that, as Dr. Fowler makes him, we cannot 
always believe, but it is a pleasure to read an obvious master of the 
subject. There is, however, some awkwardness in his method of 
only explaining what he regards as still obscure after the labours of 
many scholars. Some of his notes are tolerably complete, and others 
are not. The whole of the Aineid is reprinted, but the text used is 
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Mr. T. Fisher Unwin’s Books. 


THE LIMITS OF STATE 
INDUSTRIAL CONTROL. 


A SYMPOSIUM. Edited by HUNTLY CARTER. Cloth- 
16s. net. . 

For the Government or the statesman, there is no problem s0 grave and so 
urgent as that of Control, not one so paradoxical. How to control each individual 
in the service of all, so as to secure to each and all the greatest amount of liberty 
compatible with individual and social well-being? That is the question. The 
contributions to the symposium contained in this book reveal clearly and con- 
vincingly how the minds of men and women in this country are seriously and 
deeply moved in the direction of speculation concerning the two sides of the 
question, namely, individualistic and mass control. 

Thus they express the well-considered views of upwards of forty representative 
public men and women, including leaders of the Government, peers, adminis- 
trators, legislators, Government contractors and leaders of trade, commerce, 
industry, banking, finance, and political, social, economic and industrial 
reformers. 


THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN 
GERMANY. 


New and Revised Edition. By W. HARBUTT DAWSON. 
Cloth. 21s. net. 

This work, which was written ten years ago, has been in steady demand during 
the whole of this time, and, in view of the fact that the seventh impression is 
now exhausted, it has been thought desirable to subject the narrative to thorough 
revision, with a view to bringing it as much up to date as is possible in existing 
circumstances. The author has devoted great care to the modifications and 
additions which have been called for, owing to the lapse of time, and, in its 
new form, “The Evolution of Modern Germany” presents a faithful picture 
of the German Empire in its most important economic and political aspects. 
As revised, the work should be able to count on a continuation of the popularity 
which has already fallen to it in so ctriking a measure, 


OUR VILLA IN ITALY. 


By JOSEPH LUCAS. (Second Edition.) Illustrated. 
Cloth. 5s, net. 
“Mr. Lucas has written a book which will delight every English lover of 
Italy.”—The Guardian. 
“Mr. Lucas has made an amusing and instructive book out of his experiences 
as a villa hunter near Florence.”—Truth. 


T. FISHER UNWIN Ltd, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 











|Macmillan’s New Books 


A History of the French Novel 
(To the close of the 19th Century). By GEORGE 
SAINTSBURY, M.A., Hon, D.Litt. Oxon. Vol, II. 
From 1800 to I1g00, Svyo, 15s, net 


The Aberdeen Daily Journal.“ Like the previous volume, this 
study of the French novel is a most valuable compendium for the student 
and connoisseur of literature alike.” 


Dr. John Fothergill and his 
Friends: 


Chapters in Eighteenth Century Life. By R. 
HINGSTON FOX, M.D. With Portraits and other 
Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. net. 


| 


i 
| 
| 


Louisbourg from its Founda- 
tion to its Fall, 1713—1758 


By the Hon. J. S. McLENNAN, Canadian Senator. 
With Illustrations and Maps. Crown 4to. 25s. net. 
| 


A Novel by Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
The Home and the World 


A Novel by Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 





Papers on Current Finance 
By H. S. FOXWELL, M.A., F.B.A., Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of London. 
Svo. 10s, net. 

The Westminster Gazette.—* Students of economics and of finance 
will feel grateful to Mr. Foxwell for having collected together in one 
convenient volume the extremely lucid and instructive papers in which 
he has, since the war, surveyed various aspects of the financial situation, 
. . . All are full of the sound knowledge, acumen, and good sense that 
give them a permanent utility.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 











DUCKWORTH & CO. 


NOVELS TO READ. 
ELINOR GLYN’S New Long Novel 


The Price of Things 


Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 


THE HOUSE OF COURAGE 


By Mrs. VICTOR RICKARD. Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. 


THE TUNNEL 
By DOROTHY M. RICHARDSON. Cr. Svo. 
7s. net. 


BLIGHT 


By M. FULTON, Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 


THE SHEEPFOLD 
By LAURENCE HOUSMAN. ) 2nd Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


LITTLE MISS MUFFIT 


By ELIZABETH KIRBY. 6s. net. 





A PLAY. 


WAR IS WAR 


By WILLIAM ARCHER. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 





DUCKWORTH & Co..3 Henrietta St., W.C. 2. 





AT THE FABIAN 
BOOKSHOP 


obtained to order, and sent by post or rail, 
in return for remittance. 





A Selection of recent Publications on Sale 
at 25 Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W.j1. 





FACTS FROM THE COAL COMMISSION. R. Pace Arnot. 


6d. net. 


NATIONAL FINANCE AND A LEVY ON CAPITAL. Sipney 


Wese. 2d. 
NATIONALISATION OF THE COAL SUPPLY. !s. net. 
WOMEN IN THE ENGINEERING TRADES. Barsara 


Drake. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE LABOUR YEAR BOOK, 1919. Paper, 3s. 6d. Cloth, 


5s. net. 
HOW TO PAY FOR THE WAR. Sipney Wess. 6s. net. 
GREAT BRITAIN AFTER THE WAR. Sipney Wess and 


ARNOLD FREEMAN. Is. 3d. net. 


WAGE EARNING WOMEN AND THEIR DEPENDANTS. 


ls. net. 


TOWARDS SOCIAL DEMOCRACY. Sipney Wess. Is. net. 
THE HISTORY OF THE FABIAN SOCIETY. E. R. Pease. 


5s. net. 


Full list on application. Postage in all cases extra. 





ANY books and pamphlets in print will be 
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not stated. The natural course would have been to take the new 
Oxford text, and indicate in the notes the few variants preferred. 
We applaud the attention paid to Servius, who has great claims 
on all Virgilians. Besides Roman cults, Dr. Fowler has a keen 
eye for the birds of Virgil and for the English poetry which echoes 
or illustrates his phrases. We think he is quite right in emphasising 
the originality of Virgil, both in direct observation and in passages 
where he is using, but by no means blindly copying, an earlier author. 
On page 250 we read :— 

** Cyenum excellentem ’’—** Magnum,” says Servius, and all the 
commentators have followed him in making Virgil as dull as them- 
selves. 

This kind of arrogance about the dulness of everybody else adds 
nothing to Dr. Fowler’s argument, and rather reminds us of the 
** Kultur” which recognises no other. He has no doubt that the 
swan, the leader of a troop, was rising in flight above the rest. We 
do not, however, see that it is at all dull to make the bird a ** stately 
swan,” or a bird leading the others, because it excelled them in strength 
and size. 


Papa’s War and Other Satires. 
Allen and Unwin. 5s. net. 
This thin volume of very thin satire contains an original suggestion, 
that M. Caillaux was the great influence for peace in Europe, and that 
to overthrow him was the devil's chief task in bringing about the war. 
This contention is apparently not intended as satire. For the rest, 
papa is the devil, and we are given his family debates with Madame 
Lucifer and the little devils on the great war, from which we gather 
that the devil talks very much like our less intellectually vigorous 
pacifists. The prophecy which foresees the war continuing as an 
indecisive struggle until 1920, when a peace is reached which might 
have been attained after the Battle of the Marne, falls rather flat. The 
motto of the book is ** Difficile est satiram non scribere,” Juvenal- 
Juvenal might hold that Mr. Garnett has succeeded in a difficult task- 


, 


By Epwarp Garnetr. George 


THE CITY 


ARKETS continue to display great activity, and in 
some departments, particularly among industrials 
and oil shares, prices are going ahead in a manner 

that is dangerous, principally on account of the reduction 
in the excess profits duty, which, it is getting to be realised, 
means enormously increased net profits to many companies. 
Thus Courtaulds, which were mentioned here a week ago 
as having risen from £8 1s. 3d. to £8 11s. 3d., have since 
jumped}£10 ; Dunlop Rubber, which on the Budget. had 
risenffrom £6 to £6 12s. 6d., have since touched £7 17s. 6d., 
although they are now lower; and Mexican Eagle Oil ordinary, 
which had risen from £6 8s. 9d. to £6 15s., have since been 
as high as £7 2s. 6d. The Shell Transport and Trading Co. 
is going to issue to its shareholders one new share at par 
for every two shares held, which, seeing that the present 
price of the shares is about £9 11s., constitutes a handsome 
bonus. Of course, once the new shares are issued, the price 
will not remain at £9 10s., but it is calculated that the value 
of the bonus is something like £8 per share. A calculation 
showing what a holder of 1,000 of this wonderfully successful 
oil company’s shares has received in the way of dividends 
and bonuses during the past five years would bring water 
into the mouth of a—let us say—German army contractor 
related to the best families in the land. Another share which 
has risen smartly of late is Marconi, the ordinary being now 
£5 15s. and the preference £4 18s. 9d. as against £4 15s. 
and £4 a fortnight ago. One section which is not going up, 
however, as a result of Mr. Chamberlain’s Budget is British 
Government Loans, the 5 per cent. War Loan being only 
about £93 16s, 3d. ex div. 


* * * 


Surely there is no instance in industrial history of a com- 
pany taking up so many different interests as Vickers Ltd. 
It is almost impossible to follow the amalgamations, ab- 
sorptions and participations of this concern, which certainly 
is not suffering from lack of energy. In the past few weeks 
it has absorbed the Metropolitan Carriage, Wagon, and 
Finance Co.—a mere trifle of £10,000,000 or so. It has 
just bought up W. T. Glover and Co., the Manchester cable 
manufacturing business, and this week it has figured in a 
match manufacturing combine. A list of the manufactures 
of this great industrial undertaking, ranging from ships to 
sewing machines, shows that it is far from being ten 2 an 
armament firm. It has not thus far, I believe, gone in for 
the manufacture of perambulators, but that may follow. 


The match trade combine referred to is a fusion of Maguire, 
Miller and Co., Ltd., of Liverpool, Maguire, Miller and Co., 
Ltd., of Leeds, Paterson and Co., Ltd., of Dublin, and J. 
Palmer and Son, of London, whilst Vickers are represented on 
the Board of the amalgamated concern by Lieut.-Colonel 
the Hon. Stuart Pleydell Bouverie, D.S.0. A clue to this 
further ramification of Vickers is given when one realises 
that it has opened a new department at its Erith works for 
the manufacture of match-making machinery, a world 
monopoly hitherto, we are told, of Germany, Austria, and 
the United States. 


* 


The big joint stock banks now all issue monthly circulars 
or financial reports, some of which are quite interesting 
That of Lloyds Bank for April, in dealing with Argentina, 
contains the following paragraph : 

To a certain extent, Argentina as a buyer is in a very favourable 
position, the only drawback being that her wealth is in compara- 
tively few hands, the bulk of her population, say 7,000,000 out 
of the total 8,000,000, being hard put to it to meet the most pressing 
needs of existence. Thus it is impossible for any manufacturing 
country to liquidate here at a profit goods that carry war-time 
costs. People simply cannot afford them, and the danger that 
confronts both British and American shippers is the same, namely, 
the flooding of Argentina with merchandise that, however saleable 
it might be at liquidation prices, will not be absorbed on a large 
scale at prices ruling to-day. 


This applies to other countries, too. 
* a bd 


One would have thought the position of holders of Turkish 
loans pretty hopeless, but a special report on the Ottoman 
Public Debt prepared by Sir Adam Block, the representative 
of the British and Dutch bondholders, who was temporarily 
in charge of the Foreign Trade Department, but returned to 
Constantinople in November last, makes a much better 
showing than anyone could have anticipated. The gross 
receipts from the revenues assigned to the service of the 
debt were sufficient during the first three years of war to 
meét the service of the debt, a deficit in 1915-16 of £138,000 
having becoming a surplus in the following year of £598,000. 
The explanation of these apparently favourable figures is 
that most of the revenues are ad valorem duties, and there- 
fore the enormous inflation in prices has automatically 
resulted in increased revenues on a much smaller trade. 
Sugar is shown to have risen during the war no less than 
7,900 per cent.; milk, 3,400 per cent. ; rice, 4,233 per cent., 
and soon. During the war bondholders have not been able 
to cash their coupons, and arrears amount to £5,500,000. 
Sir Adam Block’s report states that these funds exist, but 
they are in the shape of Turkish paper piastres or German 
paper marks, and there will inevitably be a heavy loss in 
exchange, which, presumably, will be charged to the Turkish 
Government. That Government has been informed that 
no surplus from the revenues will be handed over to it until 
the coupons have been fully paid. It is evidently intended 
that the interest of the bondholders shall be protected as 
far as possible, but the extent to which revenues for this 
purpose can be extracted from the starving Turkish peasantry 
during the next year or two remains to be seen. 


3 oo a 


The successful placing of altogether £2,000,000 of ordinary 
shares by the British Motor Trading Corporation, Ltd., 
deserves attention on account of the scope of activities of 
the company. This concern, which has been formed under 
the auspices of one of the large motor insurance companies, 
proposes to open a series of regional depots throughout the 
country to create travelling repair outfits which can be 
summoned from the nearest depot in the event of a break- 
down, to provide increased garage accommodation, and to 
standardise eharges for repairs, supplies, and services. In 
addition, the company is going to open showrooms in London, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Glasgow, and elsewhere for the 
purpose of selling cars, but this is ordinary trading and is 
not so interesting as the repairing part of the scheme; a 
similar arrangement, however, is being organised by the 
Automobile Association, which announces that it has 
instituted a service of first-aid motor cycle combinations, 
working in close conjunction with that Association’s system 
of roadside telephones. 

A. Emin Davies. 
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Sir H. Duncan McGowan, K.B.E., 
writes:—" I find the ‘ De Reszke’ Cigarettes 
wery delightful to smoke," . 
Lady Tree writes:—‘Lady Tree finds 
the ‘ De Reszke* Cigarettes universally liked. ~’. 
J. Fisher White, Esq., writes :—‘I find 
i your ‘De Reszke ' Ameriean Cigarettes very 
Jieasant and mild, and they appear to be 
innocuous to the throat.” 
writes:—‘I and my 
ys Bets Gave thoroughly enjoyed your ‘ De 
pad nay, 
ee NEOPLE who have to be careful of 
P what they =—— prefer “‘ De Reszke” 
Genes. You will like them too, 
flavoer is superb—they are 
exquisitely mild and harmless to the throat. 


Try th 


DeReszke 


Sasorf CIGARETTES 


Sold at all Military Canteens at Home and 
D also Tobacconists and Stores. 















--_ 






THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 


SPECIAL EXHIBITION of “ Thibald ” Jerkins, Dalmatics, 
Shepherd, and other Smocks and Children’s Frocks. 


THE ENGLISH FOLK DANCE SOCIETY 


Hon. Director: CECIL J. SHARP. 


Vacation School of Folk Song & Dance 


STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 
July 26th to August 23rd, 
For further particulars apply to Tue Secretary, 73 Avenue Chambers, Vernon 
Place, Bloomsbury, w.c. 


ALCROZE EURHYTHMICS.—THE SUMMER 
D SCHOOL will be held at OXFORD, August 4th 
to 16th inclusive. 


Prospectus on application to the DALCROzE SCHOOL, OF 
EURHYTHMICS, LIMITED, 23 Store Street, London, W.C 


MADAM CONSTANTIA 


By JEFFERSON CARTER. 6s. net. 


Str WILLIAM ROBERTSON-NICOLL IN “THE BRITISH WEEKLY ”’ says, 
“It will be one of the most memorable novels of the spring.” 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 4. 





BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


GLAISHER’S MAY LIST (No. 435) 
OF BOOK BARGAINS NOW READY 

Post Free on application to WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., 
Booksellers, 285 HiGH HoLBorn, W.C. 1. All Books in new 
condition as when originally published. No secondhand 
books kept. 








UST ISSUED. Catalogue No. 178. Scientific Books, 
Periodicals, and Publications of Scientific Societies 


EARLY READY. Catalogue No. 179. Books in New 
Condition at Reduced Prices. With a Selection of Choice 
Items from our Secondhand Stock. Post free on application. 


wae D TO PURCHASE : Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Last Edition. Fine Books of all descriptions. Standard Sets. 
French Illustrated Books, &c. Complete Libraries purchased. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LIMITED, Booksellers, Cambridge, England. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, BooxkseE.LLer, 83 HIGH STREEt, 
MARYLEBONE, W.1I—Now REapDy: Catalogue of Books on 
Anthropology, Ethnology, Folk-Lore, Archeology, and kindred 
subjects, including Early Manners, Customs and Beliefs, Superstitions, 
Witchcraft, Magic, Occult, Mythology, Demonology, Prehistoric Man, 
Native Tribes of Africa, Australasia, India and America, &c., &c. 


‘UST PUBLISHED. BIBLIOTHECA VIATICA: An  Sitensies 
Collection of Books on THE ROAD, THE RAIL, THE WATER, ann THE 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


The yearly subscription to Tak New StTaTEsMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/. 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions fro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 





INDEX AND BOUND VOLUMES. 


Index for Vol. XII. is now ready and 

may be obtained free on application. 

Binding cases and bound volumes of 

Vol. XII. will be ready shortly, price 5s. 
and 26s. respectively. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Eleven Guineas pet page. Company Reports | 
Fourteen Guineas. Prospectuses Sixteen 
Guineas. 

EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS | 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETc., are charged at the | 
rate of 1/- per line for a single insertion, or 12/. per 

inch. For a series order the price is reduced. 











All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, | 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. : 























AIR. Post free from Henry SoTHERAN & Co., 140 Strand, W.C. 2, or 43 
Piccadilly, W. 1. 


OOKS FOR SALE.—Scott’s Novels, 25 Vols., 200 illus., new, £3; 
Gibbon's Roman Empire, 8 vols., by Milman, £2; Ency. Brit., last edition. 
India Paper, £40, now worth £60; Beardsley's Early and Later Work, 2 vols 
36/-; Secret Court Memoirs, 20 vols,, £15 15/-; Punch, first 100 vols. in 25, £10; 
Greuze and his Models, illus., 8/-; Dicken’s Works, Authentic Edn., 21 vols., £6; 
Mrs. Aphra Behn’s Plays and Novels, 6 vols., 63/-; Cescinksky's English Clocks, illus., 
42/-; Life of Jack Mytton Alkens, Coloured Plates, 35/ Boceaccio's Decameron, 
illus., 2 vols., 50/-; Morris Mansions of Great Britain, 6 vols., 48/-, cost £11. SEND 
FOR CATALOGUE. Out of Print books supplied. Please state wants. Libraries 
purchased. 3,000 books wanted. List free.—-Hottanv Bros., Expert Bookfinders, 
21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. WANTED. Burton's Arabian Nights 


OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS FOR SALE.—Catalogues of books 
in all branches of literature, post free. Rare books and auto- 
graphs bought.—R. ATKINSON, 97 Sunderland Road, Forest 

Hill, London, S.E. 


NOTE THIS IN YOUR DIARY. 
LLQUIST BROTHERS, GENTLEMEN'S TAILORS, DESIRE 
to announce that they have now recommenced business at 
279 REGENT STREET (between Oxford Circus and The 
Polytechnic), and invite all friends to make the concern 
known and to assist by giving a trial order, which will undoubtedly 
lead to a permanent custom. ALLQUIST BROS. are thoroughly 
efficient, experienced and up-to-date in the highest class of trade. 
Only material of first-rate quality used, combined with the best 
workmanship. 
LOUNGE SUITS or OVERCOATS from {8 8s 
ALLouist Bros., 279 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1I 
Please ring up “ MAYFAIR 4968.” 


FURNITURE for Cash 


The best Stock of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality and 
Design. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., Ltd.,238- 241 Tottenham Court Ré.,W.1. 


OR ANNOUNCEMENTS of LECTURES, SCHOOLS, APPOINT- 
MENTS VACANT and WANTED and other smalladvertisements see back page. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 








SCHOOLS. 





19, Chapel Street, Lamb’s Conduit Street, W.C. 
Sunpay, May 18th. 


11.15 a.m.—P. Thome, “ Positivism Tested by War.’ 


yee NATIONALISATION CONFEREN CE. 


C's. c OF HUMANITY, London Positivist Society, 





Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, 
Saturday, May 24th, at 3 p.m. 


William Graham, M.P., Mr. Robert Hodges, J.P., 
and Mr. Philip Snowden. 


Mr. 
Mr. Robert Smillie, 5.F., 


eee ‘UNREST IN INDIA. 
A PUBLIC MEETING to protest against COERCION 





IN INDIA, Kincsway HAL, Kincsway, W.C. 1 
Friday, May 23rd, 8 p.m 
Chairman: HoL¥orD KNIGHT, Barrister-at-Law. Speakers: Col. 
J. C. WEDGWwoop, M.P., MAUDE ROoyYpEN, GEORGE LANSBURY, R. 
WiLuiAMs, Secretary of Meeting: Mrs. JOSEPHINE RANSOM, 7, 
Southampton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 1. 


LECTURES at 153, BROMPTON ROAD, : 


KVERY FRIDAY in or nigh * 3-30 p.m. on “ The este of the 
Holy Ghost.” Every Tuesday p.m. on‘ The Wisdom of the Great Poets.’ 
Admission Free. For full Syllabus of lectures apply S Skc., as above. 


GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 


H4t” TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of 
Peincetion? for RURAL AND URBAN DAY CONTINUATION WORK. 
Education Grants for Graduates and Certificated Teachers (men and 
ani Minieire of Labour Grants for Tuition and Maintenance for Demobilised 
Men. Hostel, ag and Clubs at Canning Town, E. Hostel, Farm and Clubs at 
Kenton, near Harr 
Apply Ore. Szc., ora. as N.S., 11 Tavistock Square, W.C.'1. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Presideat: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fore, M.A. ; Secretary: Mr, Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence, 


EAs? LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
Ousveperey Courses in Arts, Science, Mepicing, and EnGingerine for Men 

Women. Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pros- 
posed post free from RecisTRar. 














POSITIONS VACANT AND WANTED. 


EDFOKD COLLEGE for WOMEN, REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 1. 


(University of London). 





The Council of Bedford College invite applications for the post of SECRET/ RY. 

The appointment is open to women only, and will date from September, 1919. 

Candidates should be over twenty-eight years of age. and should possess a Univer 
sity Degree or an equivalent certificate from Oxford or Cambridge. Experience of 
administrative work is essential. 

The salary offered ig £250 per annum, with board and residence in the College 

Applications must be received not later than June 7th, 1919 

Further particulars regarding the duties of the post and the form of application may 
be obtained from Tue Secretary or Counci 


HE UNIV ERSIT Y OF SHEFF ‘TELD.—LecrurEsuip my GERMAN. 
The Council will shortly proceed to the ELECTION of a LECTUKER in 
GERMAN in the University, Salary £400 per year. Applications must reach 

the Registrar, from whom further particulars may be obtained, not later than June 
3rd.—W, M. Gissons, Registrar. 

EDERATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN.—-Applications are 
invited for the post of ORGANISING SECRETARY to the Federation of Uni- 
versity Women, combined with that of Registrar of the Federation's Register 

of Women Graduates. 
Salary £250, and travelling expenses. 
Applications should be sent by June 2nd to the Hon. Sec., Miss Lone, Bedford 
Coliseo. ~ ‘gf 1, from whom conditions of appointment and further particulars may 
obtaine 





ya LADY for publisher’s office. Accurate typist (shorthand 
unnecessary), good handwritii.«, progressive position —Write Box 520, THe New 
Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
ALAGA FRUIT FARM.—Lady Help wanted, au pair, musical, 
dressmaking knowledge; happy life.—Apply, sending photograph, to Stone, 
Calle Fresca 6, Malaga, Spaia. 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING.—A few University -— other well 
educated women are given a thorough training in all branches of secretarial work. 
us on application.—Miss Greic (Hon. Sch. Mod. Hist., Oxford) and Miss 
om. Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit., Oxford), Kingsway Chambers, 46 Kingsway, 











Grsson ( 


HE TRAINING COLLEGE, DARLINGTON, and the NURSERY 
TRAINING SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD, N,W., have arranged a combined 
training course for Superintendents of Nursery Schools. The Course will be for 

one of two years according to entrance qualifications.—For particulars, apply to 4 
Wallgurth training cone, oy or to the Warpen, Nursery Training Schoo 
ampstea: 





OOTHAM SCHOOL, ‘VYORK: Under the management of « 
Committee of the Gost of Suents Friends. Head Master, Arthur Rowntree, B.A 
oS etime Examiner to * Training Syndicate of the University r 

School Management and sat Method). 

Dae Chemical and Pb 1 Laboratories, a Natural History Room, ny 7 Work- 
shops my Forge oh, etal Work Lathe), Astronomical Observatory, Library 


Swimming Ba 
Copies of oe bubepostue ons can be obtained on application tothe Hea p MasTER,Bootham 


School, York. 


M4LTMAN'S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Miss CHAMBERS, Girton Cofieee. Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High aim of the School is to 

pane. the character, intellect and healthy growth of the reed Stor the good of the com- 





“> & to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing, 
and Hand icraft of every description: to increase resource and initiative by practical 
work such as Cookery, Gard and i Poultry-k . The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medica! ession and for advanced Work in Music or Art. 


Fees, inclusiveof Eurhythmics Elocution, Dancing, —— = and all such subjects 
as should be part of every girl's education, 180 Gerrard's Cross is 
300 ft. above sea level, and & on eravel oat. The house is: delightfully situated in its 
own grounds of 15 acres. 





SEASIDE SCHOOL. 


OSEMEAD, LITTLEHAMPTON, offers first-class, modern 
education on natural lines. Splendid health record, Open-air classes. Double 
benefit of Sea and Down air. Swedish Gymnastics, Swimming, House 

situated in its own grounds of Sacres, For prospectus, apply the Principat. 


CO-EDUCATION TILL 14. 


T=. LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
opened as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air Classes, Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing. 

Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art. Gardening. 

Cookery. Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken, who do some share of the 
service of the house. Vacancies for boys. 
Principals t The Misszs MANVILLE. 








LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus on opiate to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
: 7 Grayshott. — 


(CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of Educa- 
tien—free development as individuals and as members of the general community. 
Independent study ; special attention to health and physical development. Pupils pre- 
pared for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and external 
students. Principals: Miss THzopora Crark and Miss K. M. Evtis. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey’ Training College. 


TYPEWRITING. 








Avrnors MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
description =~ 4 ag promptly executed. Shorthand- 

Typists provided. Mee Sermons reported. — 

METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. ‘Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 














Tel.: Central 1565. 
UTHORS’ MSS., etc., typed and duplicated accurately, and 
promptly executed by experienced typist; best work.—Murcner, 18 Cardigan 


__ Street, Cardiff 
AvTHORS, MSS. .. PLAYS, etc,, accurately and promptly typed by 


experienced rn eco Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol 
“UTHOR'S “MSS., typed quickly and accurately. Apply Miss 
4 Bennett, 28 Addiscombe Grove, Croydon, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR § SALE, beautiful timbered Cottage of 8 Rooms, solidly built 
in old-fashioned style, with 24 acres of land, on lovely Hampshire Hill, 3 miles 
from Petersfield (L.S.W.R.). —Apply w. P. Jacoss, Auctioneer, Petersfield 
( \ ENTLEMAN DESIRES BOARD- RESIDENCE in quiet country 
house, cultured society, large garden essential, or would share cottage.—Box 

517, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, » London, Ww. C.2 





GENTLEWOMAN DESIRES WORK with paren pigs, 


energetic, sociable, unconventional; no salary: moderate 


INGLE 


poultry and rabbits ; 
hours.—Box 518, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
Ww. Ce 2, 
Post free 2d. 


OPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. 
—MALTt U8 an | Leacor, 48 Broadway, Westminster, S.W.1. 





~OCKROACH ES exterminated with BLATTIS, a Scientific Remedy 


invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Supplied to the Royal House- 
hold. Tins 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 5s.—Howartus, 471 Crookemoore Road, Sheffield. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value assured. 
A* “Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s, on Gold, £2 on 
Cash or offer mv return. If offer not accepted parcel returned post free. 





Platinum. 


i id for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). Satisfaction 
ee ts the reliable firm—S. Cann & Co., 69a Market Street, Manchester. 
Estd. 1850. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—We are now paying on 

Icanit to 7s. per tooth, silver 12s., gold 15s:, platinum £2. Call,or post 

immediate ‘caeh or offer, Mention New ‘STATESMAN, Messrs. PaGeT, 219 Oxford 
Street, W.1, Established 150 years. 
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